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. OFFERS a program of college study with em- 


phasis in Bible, Christian Education and the 
Social Sciences to help people to know their need 
of Christ. 


. OFFERS a Bachelor of Religious Education De- 


gree to high school graduates, graduate nurses, 
college graduates or to those who wish to spe- 
cialize in Christian vocations. 


. OFFERS required, supervised and graded prac- 


tice teaching with weekly lesson plans and evalu- 
ations where the classroom theory is put into 
practice. 


. OFFERS a Christian dormitory life with coop- 


erative house work, inter-racial fellowship, stu- 
dent government and growth in Christian leader- 
ship. 


. OFFERS an education that is undergirded by 


Christian worship with daily chapel, a prayer 
room, cell groups, Gospel teams, all in a vital re- 
lationship to Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. 


THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 6. WRITE FOR A 
CATALOGUE NOW. 
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EDWARD E. BOLLINGER is an 
American Baptist missionary in Oki- 
nawa. 

NELLIE A. COLEMAN (Mrs. 
Howard S. Coleman) is historian of 
the Woman’s Baptist Mission So- 
ciety, First Baptist Church, William- 
son, W.Va. 


IAN H. DOUGLAS is an American 
Baptist missionary in South India. 

JAMES E. CONKLIN is an Amer- 
ican Baptist missionary in Thailand. 

LOWELL Q. HAYNES is associate 
minister, First Church of Christ, 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


JOSEPH H. HEARTBERG was 
formerly secretary for the ministry to 
service personnel and is now executive 
secretary of the New Jersey Baptist 
Convention. 


EILEEN REEVES JAMES is an 
American Baptist missionary in Burma. 

C. L. KAU is an American Baptist 
missionary in Bengal. 

HARVEY R. KESTER is field rep- 
resentative in the department of Chris- 
tian ministry to service personnel, 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties. 

RUTH MALDONADO is an 
American Baptist missionary in Puerto 
Rico. 

HELEN McDERMOTT (Mnss. F. 
W. McDermott) is chairman of pro- 
gram, of the National Council of 
American Baptist Women. 


CECIL G. WEAVER is an Ameri- 
can Baptist missionary in Belgian 
Congo. 

GLADYS R. WOODBURY (Mrs. 
Walter E. Woodbury) is the wife of 
the secretary of evangelism, of the 
Pennsylvania Baptist Convention. 











The Cover 


Our cover picture shows the congrega- 
tion of the First Baptist Church, Naha, 
Okinawa, when its new edifice was dedi- 
cated, April 7, 1957. Among the American 
guests were members of the armed forces 
and the civilian administration stationed 
on the island. See the informative and in- 
teresting story of American Baptist work 
there as told by Edward E. Bollinger in 
this issue. 
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June Quiz 

1. Evangelistic work on Okinawa 
was started some sixty-six years ago. 
Name the group which started that 
work. 

2. Where was the First Easter cele- 
bration to be held anywhere on Easter, 
1958? 

3. Who fail to see that potential 
alcoholics do-not become alcoholics 
until they take that first drink—or the 
second, or the third, or the hundredth? 

4. What is the present diet of the 
Karens who live in a rugged moun- 
tainous terrain? 

5. Approximately how many per- 
sons in the United States embrace 
Islam? 

6. In All the Plants of the Bible 
(1) 114; (2) 200; (3) 150 Bible 
plants are pictured. Which is correct? 

7. The D.A.R. urged Congress to 
end American foreign aid and to can- 
cel the Reciprocal Trade Agreements. 
The present foreign-aid program alone 
employs thousands of Americans. How 
many thousands? 

8. How many churches and church 
members are counted among the 
Christian Karens in Thailand? 

9. One finds filling stations, taverns, 
and bars in neighborhood after neigh- 
bor hood, but what it is that you do 
not find in neighborhood after neigh- 
borhood, in block after block? 

10. A Government has given land 
upon which a Baptist headquarters is 
to be erected. Name the Government. 

11. The smallest state of India is 
controlled by Communists. They did 
so, not by bullet, but by ballot. There 
was a free and full election, all in the 
framework of India’s Constitution. 
Name the state. 

12. The defense department ear- 
marked (1) $10-million; (2) $8-mil- 
lion; (3) $15-million for plans for 
“lunar probes” to provide man’s first 
major remote-controlled exploration. 
Which is correct? 

13. What group of people reported 
encouraging growth in Baptist work in 
their homelands? 

14. To complement the ministry of 
the churches, 175 American Baptist 
chaplains represent our denomination 
in many parts of the globe. True or 
false? 

15. is the chairman of the 
committee on chaplains of the Amer- 

-an Baptist Convention. Fill in the 
lank. 

16. A minister in New York city 
1as counseled with more than eight 
housand persons in his church, where 
e has been pastor for twenty-three 
ears. Name the minister. 

17. Where did the congregation 
valk three-quarters of a mile to the 
iver for a baptismal service? 

Answers to Quiz on page 47 
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Dr. Harold W. Richardson, President of Franklin College, pre- 
sents his daughter a Bachelor of Atts Degree. 


Miss Elizabeth F. Richardson, was graduated with Summa Cum 
Laude honors. She was awarded the Katherine W. Whipple Scholar- 
ship at the University of Rochester, where she is a second year student 
in the School of Medicine and Dentistry. 


Her degree tells only part of the campus story. She was active in 
student organizations, such as concert choir, religious fellowships, and 
many others. From these associations she derived values to prepare 
her for life. 


Miss Richardson is a typical student who, living in the framework 
of a Christian community ideal, is able to achieve high scholarship 
and to acquire social graces, moral values, spiritual resources, broader 
outlook on life, appreciation of the arts, sympathy with the problems 
of others, understanding of human relationships, individual poise and 
balance. 


Franklin College, an American Baptist church-related college of 
liberal arts, encourages individual initiative in scholastic achievement 
and enterprise in the art of living. What will your degree say? 


Write today for further information regarding curriculum, ac- 
tivities, and training for life program. 


Franklin College ... . . . Franklin, Indiana 
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World’s Fair Has 
Protestant Pavilion 

Seven hundred Protestants went to 
church on the first Sunday (April 20) 
of the Brussels World’s Fair, and scores 
of others had to be turned away from 
the door of the Protestant Pavilion. 
The occasion was the formal dedica- 
tion of a pavilion which exists be- 
cause of the tenacity of a small group 
of Belgian Protestants who were con- 
vinced that the non-Roman Catholic 
churches must be represented at the 
exhibition. The dedication service 
brought crowds of worshipers from all 
over Belgium, and attracted many visi- 
tors from abroad. They heard the 
words of dedication read in English, 
French, and German. In his sermon, 
Pastor Pieter Fagel, of Brussels, the 
project’s leader, said, “Somebody the 
other day asked me, ‘Who, for heaven’s 
sake, will go to church at a world’s 
fair?’”’ Pointing to the crowds stand- 
ing in the aisles and to the children 
seated on the floor around the raised 
altar, Pastor Fagel said, “Here you can 
see the answer to that. Our most im- 
portant reason for being here,” he 
continued, “is that we have a message 
for everybody, and when millions of 
people come to a definite place, the 
church has to be there.” 


Baptist Layman Wins 
Canadian Election 

John G. Diefenbaker, leader of his 
party in the greatest political land- 
slide in Canadian history, celebrated 
his victory by coming home to Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan, to see his 
eighty-five-year-old Baptist mother. 
“Be humble,” she told him from her 
hospital bed. “When one has so much 
power, he must use it with care.” Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker, an active Bap- 
tist in a land where Anglicans and 
Roman Catholics predominate, had 
just been handed the greatest political 
power ever known to a Canadian 
leader. Mr. Diefenbaker is a_ plain 
man, tall and affable, the son of an 
Ontario school teacher, and an active 
lay leader in his church. He neither 
smokes nor drinks, and never makes 
political speeches on Sunday. Mrs. 
Diefenbaker is the daughter of a Bap- 
tist minister. 


Baptist College 
Granted Accreditation 

Sioux Falls College was granted full 
accreditation recently by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Reuben P. Jeschke 
is president of the Baptist-related 
school. Acceptance by the North Cen- 
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tral Association means that Sioux Falls 
College, having reached the high 
standard set by the association for 
academic strength, financial stability, 
and physical equipment, now takes its 
place with hundreds of other schools 
already recognized. 


Dahlberg Addresses 
Religious Press 

The church press has a God-given 
opportunity to strengthen the con- 
science of the nation, Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg, pastor of the Delmar Baptist 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., and president 
of the National Council of Churches, 
told the thirty-ninth annual meeting 
of The Associated Church Press, theld 
recently in Chicago. He addressed the 
editors of leading Protestant and 
Orthodox publications in the United 
States and Canada. Dr. Dahlberg saw 
three positive areas of action for the 
church press—education, social action, 
and the defense of basic American 
rights. “The rights of a free and re- 
sponsible journalism, a free and re- 
sponsible pulpit, a free and responsible 
education, and the right of free peti- 
tion are being endangered today by 
pressure and ‘hate’ groups whose 
power is appalling.” Reducing the 
number of small religious periodicals 
and pamphlets—‘“it is humanly im- 
possible to keep up with them”—and 
improving the quality, content, and 
readability of those published, Dr. 
Dahlberg declared, would develop 
larger lay circulation. “One of the rea- 
sons for the gulf that often exists be- 
tween the thinking of preachers and 
laymen is that so few laymen ever see 
a religious journal.” The National 
Council president also suggested that 





there be an International Geotheo- 
logical Year for the world’s religions 
similar to the International Geophysi- 
cal Year for the scientists. “We are 
the custodians of the most sublime 
message ever given to men,” he de- 
clared, “What could be greater trust 
than the writing and proclaiming of 
this message?” John C. Slemp, editor 
of Missions, participated in a panel 
discussion on the subject “How My 
Paper Has Changed.” William B. 
Lipphard, editor emeritus of Mus- 
SIONS is executive secretary of The 
Associated Church Press. Peter Day, 
editor of The Living Church, Protes- 
tant Episcopal weekly, is president. Its 
158 member papers have a total cir- 
culation of 14,021,008. 


Church World Service 
Requests Clothing 

From 7,479 miles away in Karachi, 
Pakistan, a personal plea for the 
world’s ill-clad millions came by tele- 
phone to an assembly in New York 
city, April 2. The voice of R. Norris 
Wilson, executive director of Church 
World Service, came through clearly 
in greeting “fellow workers and 
friends” attending the all-day confer- 
ence, called by Church World Service 
to launch the mammoth United Cloth- 
ing Appeal of the Protestant churches, 
whose aim is to collect fifty million 
pounds of clothing in the next four 
years. “I send you this personal hello 
across continents and oceans,” Dr 
Wilson said. “In my three minutes | 
feel impelled to join you today and 
emphasize the urgent need for good 
used clothing. The success of the 
United Clothing Appeal will mean 
virtually the difference between life 
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ind death to the thousands who sleep 
n the rooftops of Hong Kong, the 
omeless millions who came to Cal- 
utta out of East Pakistan, and the 
‘ther thousands in crowded refugee 
amps in the Middle East and Europe 


vho need clothes.” 


Cuban Work Continues 
Despite Revolution 

“Although our work has been af- 
fected considerably by present revolu- 
tionary conditions in Cuba, we can 
praise the Lord for progress in the 
spiritual strength of the churches,” 
Oscar Rodriguez, general missionary, 
El Cristo, writes in the Eastern Cuba 
Baptist News. “Trying days have been 
srowing days. Our recent meetings 
with leaders for our Cuban [Baptist] 
Convention, and pastors in general, 
have given evidence of a vital aware- 
ness of the meaning of God’s blessings 
in the face of difficulties and trials. 
Hardships and sufferings become step- 
ping stones to victory in partnership 
with the Lord. Such is our experience 
in this land of revolutionary activi- 
ties.” 


Colorado Church 
Dedicates Chapel 

Almost seven years to the day after 
its organization, on March 11, 1951, 
with forty-three charter members, the 
West Alameda Community Baptist 
Church, Denver, Colo., broke ground 
for a new chapel which will seat 168 
persons. Participating were the pastor, 
Donald E. Brown; Elroy Shikles, 
chairman of the board of managers of 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies; George A. MacDonald, 
executive secretary of the Colorado 








Baptist Convention; and representa- 
tives from the Rocky Mountain Bap- 
tist Association and the Denver Coun- 
cil of Churches. With a church-school 
enrollment of two hundred, the church 
ministers to a growing community in 
many ways. The new chapel and ad- 
ditional educational space will enable 
the church to expand its program to 
meet the challenge before it. 


Former A.B.C, President 
Passes Away 

Ernest J. Millington, eighty-six, 
prominent American Baptist and mu- 
nicipal judge, died Sunday, March 9, 
in the Baptist Home and Center, 
Westwood, Ohio. Cause of death was 
a stroke suffered March 2. Judge Mil- 
lington was president of the American 
Baptist Convention in 1940-1941. A 
practicing attorney for many years, he 
was municipal judge in the city of 
Cadillac, Mich., from 1918 to 1945. 
He was also president of the American 
Baptist Publication Society from 1938 
to 1940, and for three years chairman 
of the committee on men’s work and 
social services in the Michigan Baptist 
Convention. The funeral service, held 
at First Baptist Church, Cadillac, 
Mich., on March 12, was followed by 
the burial at Cadillac Cemetery. 


Emerald Baptist Church 
Reciprocates Home-Mission Aid 


The Emerald Baptist Church, Eu- 
gene, Oreg., benefited greatly from 
help received from the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Societies through 
the Churches for New Frontiers fund. 
The church was able to return some 
of this help through the America for 
Christ Offering this year. In the be- 
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he executive committee of the Burma Baptist Convention with Dr. (in 
heelchair) and Mrs. D. M. Albaugh in foreground. The Albaughs were pre- 
nted with Burmese costumes by committee. See page 41 for complete story 
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ginning, the church received a loan of 
$15,000, which enabled it to purchase 
land. When this amount was repaid, 
an additional $30,000 was loaned at a 
low rate of interest. Money was also 
made available for expenses and for 
the the salary of the pastor. Church- 
school materials were provided free of 
charge for the first year of the church’s 
existence by the American Baptist 
Publication Society, to enable the 
work to get started. Charles W. Moore 
is pastor of the church. 


Program Outlined 
For B.M.T.S. 


A bold program of advance for the 
Baptist Missionary Training School, 
Chicago, IIl., was outlined at the an- 
nual board meeting. A special com- 
mittee has been authorized to secure a 
new president, according to Gustaf A. 
Sword, acting president. Mrs. Milo E. 
Wenger, of New York city, former 
executive secretary of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, was elected assistant to the presi- 
dent in charge of public relations. The 
board also authorized moving as 
rapidly as possible to secure accredita- 
tion from the American Association 
of Schools of Religious Education. 
Elected president of the board of di- 
rectors is Mrs. Harold Bailey, active 
member of North Shore Baptist 
Church, Chicago. “Extensive refur- 
bishing of the building was approved 
by the board, so that B.MT.S. may 
better serve the finest of women stu- 
dents preparing for leadership in the 
American Baptist Convention,” Dr. 
Sword stated. 


Protestants Protest 
Income Tax Refund 


The June issue of the monthly paper 
Church and State, published by Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State, 
Washington, D. C., revealed that a 
legal attempt is being made by the 
Christian Brothers of California, man- 
ufacturers of brandy and wine, to re- 
cover approximately $490,000 in cor- 
porate income taxes based upon the 
contention that the order is exempt 
as an organic part of a church. “The 
claim by this Roman Catholic order,” 
declared Glenn Archer, executive di- 
rector of P. O. A. U. “is actually a 
demand for discriminatory treatment. 
If a church goes into the liquor busi- 
ness, it should certainly not claim that 
such business is a religious function, 
and it has no right to use the concept 
of church as a tax umbrella to escape 
corporate taxes on unrelated business 
income. We are pleased that the Gov- 
ernment is resisting the Christian 
Brothers claim for a refund of this 
amount, but we believe that the De- 
partment of Justice has chosen a weak 
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WILL HE REALLY...? 


Will he really take a bite? These Milwaukee Christian Center Day Campers wait 
with expectation! They represent a relatively small per cent of city children who have 
the opportunity of spending hot summer days away from the still hotter city streets. 
Day Campers “get away from it all” as they learn about the world in which they live. 


They also learn about God who created that world. Your money invested in mis- 
sions works the year round to bring the children of men to a place where they choose to 


become the children of God. 


WiiuiAM H. RHOADES 
164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Woman’s American Baptist Home 


Mission Society Mission Society 
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chnicality for its defense. We want 
| churches of all faiths to be denied 
1y tax exemption on any business 
hich is commercially competitive and 
tually nonreligious.” 


avid M. Evans 
,ppointed B.Y.F. Director 
David M. Evans, minister of First 
japtist Church, Port Jefferson, N.Y., 
has been named administrative direc- 
or of the Baptist Youth Fellowship 
by The Board of Education and Publi- 
cation, of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, succeeding Forrest B. Ford- 
ham. He will assume his new position 
August 1, and will have responsibility 
for directing the entire youth program 
of the convention, including special 
emphasis on work with junior-high 
students, senior-high students, older 
youth, and the Fellowship Guild. Mr. 
Evans attended Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, Lincoln, Nebr., and Col- 
gate Rochester Divinity School, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


Aaron F, Webber 
Accepts New Assignment 


Aaron F. Webber is the first field 
representative for the six Latin Amer- 
ican fields maintained by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Societies. 
Before starting this new assignment in 
April, he was general missionary to 


David M. Evans 


Puerto Rico. A new general missionary 
will not be appointed to take his place. 
Baptists in Puerto Rico have accepted 
the challenge to reorganize along the 
lines of a state convention. They are 
ready to elect a native Puerto Rican to 
become their first executive secretary. 
Mr. Webber will serve as counselor in 
the reorganization of the work in 
Puerto Rico, before taking up resi- 
dence in E] Salvador, Central Amer- 





ica, late this summer. Mr. & Mrs. 
Webber were appointed to missionary 
service in Puerto Rico in 1931. Mr. 
Webber taught New Testament at the 
Evangelical Seminary in Rio Piedras, 
where six denominations are coopera- 
tively at work. In 1943, he became 
general missionary and capably ad- 
ministered the over-all work of the so- 
cieties. 


Church Restored, 
Degrees Granted 


The First Baptist Meeting House, 
Providence, R.I., restored to its origi- 
nal condition, was rededicated in cere- 
monies on April 13 and 20. The build- 
ing was erected in 1775. The church 
was the first Baptist Church in the 
country, founded in 1638, by Roger 
Williams. The preservation of the 
historical building was made _possi- 
ble with the help of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who gave approximately 
$500,000. The funds made possible a 
structural rehabilitation, vestry reno- 
vation, sanctuary redecoration and 
restoration, and organ repairs. Edwin 
H. Tuller and Homer L. Trickett re- 
ceived honorary doctor of divinity de- 
grees from Brown University at the 
late afternoon rededication service, 
April 13. Dr. Tuller is general director 
of the Council on Missionary Cooper- 
ation and associate general secretary 
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Para mas informacion escriba al 


REV. BENJAMIN R. MORALES, Presidente 


Seminario Bautista Hispano-Americano 


The Spanish American Baptist Seminary 


512 SOUTH INDIANA ST. 
LOS ANGELES 63, CALIFORNIA E.E. U.U. 
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Afiliada Gon El “American 
Baptist Convention” 


EL NUEVO ANO 
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BERKELEY OFFERS YOU — 


¢ Well-Rounded Curriculum 
¢ Highly Competent Faculty 
e Supervised Field Work Program 


e¢ Warm Spiritual Fellowship 


For Information Write 


Dr. Ralph M. Johnson, President 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4, California 
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DENISON #& UNIVERSITY 
— 


A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences 


Fully Accredited 
Co-educational 





Tuition, Board, Room 
$1,600 a Year 


Director of Admissions 
Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 








STUDY 
FOR 
ADEQUATE 
CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE 
through the 
church-related 


vocations 


Young women high school graduates committed to full- 
time Christian service are invited to consider enrolling. 


For information, write 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
P.O. Box 37 “Portledge” Bryn Mawr, Pa. Dr. Harold F. Stoddard, President 








RENEW your Missions magazine subscription two months in advance. 
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of the American Baptist Convention. 
Dr. Trickett is pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Providence. The church 
is closely connected with the traditions 
of Brown University, which has held 
its commencement and baccalaureate 
services in the meeting house since it 
was built. Some of the church’s pastors 
have also served as president. 


In a Word 
Or Two 

® Robert A. Macoskey will become 
associate professor of religion and 
philosophy at Alderson-Broaddus Col- 
lege, Philippi, W.Va., effective Sep- 
tember 1. Dr. Macoskey is now assist- 
ant to Emil Kontz, minister of the 
First Baptist Church, Birmingham, 
Mich. 

@ On May 17, Richard Wadding- 
ton, missionary appointee of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, 
was ordained by the First Baptist 
Church, Salem, N.J., Robert F. Walk, 
pastor. 

® Paul D. Raycroft, former director 
of evangelism of the plateau area for 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies, is now the colporter-mission- 
ary and director of evangelism for the 
Wyoming Baptist Convention. 

@ Pastors taking summer school 
courses or college work at night to 
maintain and improve the skills used 
in their ministry can now consider the 
cost of such training as an income tax 
deduction. 

@ George W. Swope, pastor of the 








Pictured with Rev. and Mrs. Aaron F. 
Webber (center) on grounds of Firs‘ 
Baptist Church, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico, are Gabriel Coll, director of the 
Baptist Academy, Barranquitas; Ruth 
Maldonado, area missionary; an 
Kathleen Rounds and Eleanor Dow 
missionaries at Colegios Internacion 
ales, Cristo, Cuba. Missionaries t: 
Cuba spoke of the critical condition 
caused by civil strife and bloodshed 
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‘irst Baptist Church, East Orange, 
\.J., was awarded the degree of doc- 
or of divinity from Eastern Seminary. 

@ Robert G. Torbet will begin his 

luties as dean of Central Baptist The- 
logical Seminary, Kansas City, Kans., 
m August 1. He has been the director 
f the department of educational serv- 
ices of The Board of Education and 

Publication, of the American Baptist 
Convention, since 1955. 

® A school of missions was held on 
three consecutive Tuesday evenings, 
recently, at the First Baptist Church, 
Hutchinson, Kans., Howard Haworth, 
pastor. 

@ Louis March, member of the 
Penn Baptist Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and a second-year student at Yale 
Divinity School, New Haven, Conn., 
is one of forty American exchange 
students studying in Russia this sum- 
mer. 

@ John E. Skoglund, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Seattle, Wash., 
will become the professor of preaching 
at Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, N.Y., on September 1. 

® Floyd L. Boyd, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Olathe, Kans., will 
become the associate director of public 
relations at Central Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary on July 1. He will repre- 
sent the seminary in Kansas, Iowa, 
and Nebraska, with special responsi- 
bilities in fund raising, church rela- 
tions, and student recruitment. 

® Resolutions in praise of Ivanhoe 
McCollum, pastor of The Baptist 
Church, Danielson, Conn., were voted 
by the congregation when he an- 
nounced his retirement, effective Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. and Mrs. McCollum in- 
tend to continue to live in Danielson. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 

@ The World Council of Churches, 
its 10th. 

@ Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pa., its 90th spring convoca- 
tion, Sankey L. Blanton, president. 

@ First Baptist Church, Independ- 
ence, Iowa, its 100th, Roy H. Larson, 
pastor. 

@ Line Baptist Church, Foster, R.L., 
Henry Perry, pastor, its 90th. 

@ First Baptist Church, Oneonta, 
N.Y., its 125th. H. Victor Kane, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New York 
State Baptist Convention spoke at the 
anniversary dinner. On Easter Sunday, 
A. F. Ballback, Jr., pastor, baptized 
twenty-six candidates. This church has 
an active program for the students 
who attend State University Teachers 
College and Hartwick College. 

® Paul C. Carter, his 15th as direc- 
tor of the department of public rela- 
Publication, of the American Baptist 
tions of The Board of Education and 
Convention. 
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by Benjamin P. Browne 


h ? STORY 
SERMONS 


Initiate a new family worship feature in your 
church service next Sunday; or add to your 
present resources with this fine book of ser- 
mons for children. Here are stories—as valu- ‘ 
able to teachers as to pastors—with situations, oe 
anecdotes and local color of rare freshness 4) 
and appeal. Includes brief stories to use in ~ 
adult sermons; discussions on Pastor and 
Children; Children’s Prayer and Hymns; 
Hints on Telling Stories; Creating Children’s 
Stories; and other helpful resource material. 


eee ee es $2.50 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1703 Chestnut St. 168 W. Monroe St. 352 5. Spring St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Chicago 3, Ill. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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At the Heart 
of Mid-America 


NORTHERN 


An American Baptist Seminary 


Is Pleased to Announce the Completion of 


HOWEL CHAPEL 
e Seating Capacity, 400 


e On lower level — 
Four classrooms, including sound- 
proof Speech and Music studio 





Write for new catalog to — Dean of the Faculty 


NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3040 W. Washington BI., Chicago 12, Ill. 
CuHarRLes W. Ko.ter, Pres. 

















BUILDING For TomMorRROWw 


EASTERN is training men and 
women for Christian leadership 
in tomorrow's world. Select for 
yourself a college with vision. 


For information and catalog 
write Office of the Dean 


EASTERN BAPTIST COLLEGE 


ST. DAVIDS, PENNSYLVANIA 





Gymnasium under construction 
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THE 
DYNAMICS ie 
OF 
CHRISTIAN sal 
ADULT 
EDUCATION 


Robert S. Clemmons 

A new approach to Christian 
adult education showing the rel- 
evancy of group dynamics to 
local church situations. $2.50 


———— 


HOW TO WORK WITH 
CHURCH GROUPS 


of Christ 


it Education 


Adu 





Mary Alice Douty 

How church school leaders can 
wotk more effectively with all 
age groups—how to apply some 
of the new group methods. $2.50 












CHANNELS 


OF 
THY 


PEACE 
Erma W. Kelley 


Developed from a famous 
prayer of Francis of Assisi, these 
challenging devotions are ar- 
ranged in a thirteen-week cycle. 


$2 











Order All 3 From Your Bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Christian Responsibility 
In Europe 

A committee, headed by C. L. Pat- 
ijn, of Holland, as chairman, and 
André Philip, of France, John Ed- 
wards, M.P., of the United Kingdom, 
and Walter Bauer, of Germany, as 
vice-chairman, has issued its annual 
report on the European situation. Fol- 
lowing are two significant paragraphs 
in this document, written by some of 
the best-known Christian statesmen. 


Paragraph One: 
In Defense of NATO 

“It is not inappropriate to sound a 
warning against a certain tendency 
within the Christian churches to view 
all military alliances as dangers to the 
peace. American-European coopera- 
tion in NATO is fundamental for the 
preservation of peace, not only for 
Western Europe, but for the world as 
a whole. To release the Americans 
from their commitment to give ade- 
quate military support to the countries 
of Western Europe in case of armed 
attack against one or more of them, 
would create immediate grave dan- 
gers. Those in the churches who ad- 
vocate the dissolution of military al- 
liances on moral grounds should be 
warned that to risk the very existence 
of an independent Europe is not an 
act of peace but of irresponsibility. 
The security which NATO offers—a 
relative security in a fundamentally in- 
secure world—is the margin of free- 
dom which is left to Europe within 
which to work for a responsible so- 
ciety.” 


Paragraph Two: 
No Short Cuts to Peace 

“The Christian faith provides no 
short cuts; Christian thought and ac- 
tion has to confront the uncertainty 
and ambiguity of political responsibil- 
ity to Europe in all their complexity. 
But the church can only realize this 
calling where there is a real meeting 
of minds between theologians, church 
leaders, and laymen from political life. 
At present there is little evidence of 
such Christian understanding. Specific 
efforts to develop a clear and relevant 
Christian witness on these issues must 
be organized by the European 
churches.” 


Church Situation 
Worse in Hungary 

Four Christian leaders of Scandi- 
navia have protested strongly to the 
Hungarian Government regarding the 
recent treatment of Lajos Ordass and 


Zolton Turoczy. Bishop Ordass, an 
elected delegate to the Amsterdam 
meeting of the World Council of 
Churches in 1948, was arrested on 
false charges just before he was to 
have gone to Amsterdam, and was in 
jail, or under house arrest, and re- 
moved from his church position until 
just before the revolution of 1956. He 
was reinstated to an honorable posi- 
tion in the Lutheran Church and was 
allowed to attend the Lutheran World 
Federation in Minneapolis in 1957. 
There he was elected vice-president, 
only to find himself again in trouble 
with the more firmly entrenched Com- 
munist Government. 


Neither ‘Stubborn’ 
Nor ‘Uncooperative’ 

The first letter sent by the Scandi- 
navian leaders to Janos Horvath, head 
of the Hungarian Government’s 
church-affairs office, has brought back 
a bitter accusation that Ordass and 
Turoczy were stubborn and uncooper- 
ative. The Scandinavian primates have 
answered his letter by saying: “When 
situations arise in which men are ab- 
solutely forced to be obstinate and to 
refuse certain demands made by you 
to invoke the church in political ac- 
tion, then we are convinced that they 
do so in order to protect interests 
which no true Protestant church can 
relinquish.” Recent information com- 
ing direct from certain leaders in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and China 
would indicate that there are “Chris- 
tian” leaders in those countries who 
would not be labeled as either “stub- 
born” or “uncooperative” by the Com- 
munist regime. 


Indian Becomes 
Staff Member 

Pastor Christopher Polson, of Betul, 
Madhya Pradesh, India, has been ap- 
pointed the first staff member from a 
young church in the department of 
world mission of the Lutheran World 
Federation in Geneva. The depart- 
ment now expects to appoint an Asian 
or African annually to gain experience 
in the work. 


Episcopalian Seminary 
Admits Women 

The Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., is the second of 
eleven Episcopal seminaries in the 
United States to allow women to regis- 
ter for a degree of bachelor of divin- 
ity. The dean of the seminary hastens 
to add that this decision in no way 
affects the rule against women serving 
as ordained priests of the church. 





WATCH the expiration date on 
your Missions magazine label. To 
avoid missing an issue, renew two 
months in advance. 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: I read with interest your editorial 
lealing with the publication of the new 
japtist journal Foundations, and I whole- 
ieartedly agree with you that this journal 
leserves the support of all American Bap- 
ists. 

However, I do not quite understand the 
neat separation which you are able to make 
between “action” and “belief” and “rea- 
on” and “revelation.” It seems to me that 
you are saying that there can be a Chris- 
tian witness in which belief does not result 
in action, and action need not have a strong 
theological basis. 

I suspect that part of the reason why 
the theology of Foundations seemed “ab- 
stract” to some Baptists is that such “time- 
honored principles as soul-liberty, what E. 
Y. Mullins called ‘the competency of the 
soul of religion,’ . . . and full and complete 
religious liberty” have been thoroughly per- 
verted by us Baptists. The Reformation 
concepts which once were employed to em- 
phasize the sovereignty of a God who acted 
savingly in Christ as witnessed to by Holy 
Scriptures has come to mean that every 
man is free to believe what he wants. But 
bondage to Christ, which is the basis of re- 
ligious freedom, means dependence upon 
his will, and theology is the attempt to un- 
derstand him and his will. If there is any- 
thing abstract about the function of theol- 
ogy, it might well be a symptom that we 
have given up the task of discerning his 
will and have replaced it with “action.” 

It is just as unfair to dictate the kind of 
theology which appears in Foundations as 
it is to request that Missions restate the 
theological basis for missions before each of 
its articles. You are doing a fine job on the 
“action”; so let us read Foundations to 
know how and why we must act. 

Jerry C. FREIERT 
Rochester, N.Y. 


[What Mr. Freiert calls a “neat separa- 
tion” between action and belief and be- 
tween reason and revelation simply does 
not appear in the editorial paragraph to 
which he refers (April, p. 13). Indeed, the 
purpose of the entire paragraph was to 
make sure that these things should not be 
separated, but that they should be con- 
sidered always as integral parts of one in- 
divisible Christian experience. Perhaps Mr. 
Freiert will do us the courtesy of re-reading 
these two sentences, which we thought were 
clear enough: “. surely the new 
journal will place emphasis on action as 
well as belief, on doing as well as saying, 
on reason as well as revelation, on mis- 
sion and ministry as well as abstract theo- 
logical concepts. These, too, belong to Bap- 
tists, and we neglect them or minimize 
them to our everlasting peril.” Where is 
there any “neat separation” in that? Mr. 
Freiert is the one who makes the separa- 
tion, as his closing sentence clearly indi- 
cates. He writes: “You are doing a fine job 
on ‘action’; so let us read Foundations to 
know how and why we must act.” Now, 
Mr. Freiert, why not do both, in both 
magazines, and both at the same time? 
—EprTor.] 

ca 
SIR: I am certain the ministers are grate- 
ful for the efforts of M. Forest Ashbrook 
and the M. &. M. Board for the godsend 
of Social Security, especially those who 
have just reached retirement age. But now 
a further effort to assist the pastors has 
vackfired on those who have just retired. 
{n order to raise their Social Security bene- 
its, we now can include our parsonage and 
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free meals as income, which, of course, 
raises our income considerably. On the 
other hand, it creates a real hardship on 
those who are still active in the service and 
drawing Social Security benefits. Many 
pastors who have reached retirement age 
and still are healthy have taken smaller 
pastorates, where they receive $1,200 and 
parsonage. This, with their Social Security 
and M. & M. pension benefits, gives them 
an adequate income, but with this new 
law, in some instances, their Social Security 
benefits would be cut in half. Our Social 
Security benefits are based on only our net 
salary, less parsonage, whereas we have to 
report now our income plus parsonage, 
which is unfair. For the benefit of hundreds 
of pastors, can something be done to rectify 
this problem? I hope so. 


RicHAarpD NysurG 
Deckerville, Mich. 


e 

SIR: Dr. Lipphard stated somewhat cate- 
gorically that “the followers of Mohammed 
have never been friendly to Christianity. In 
past centuries they have looked upon Chris- 
tians as infidels and have rigorously sought 
to exterminate them.” A thorough study of 
the record of the two religions would, I 
believe, reveal a greater record of tolerance 
on the part of Moslems than on the part 
of Christians. And, here, I cannot refrain 
from pointing out that it is a Moslem who 
keeps the keys to the Holy Sepulcher in 
Jerusalem, because of the inability of the 
Christian sects in the city to get along. 


Christian eagerness to rid the Holy Land 
of the Moslem “infidels” brought about 
that inglorious and shameful period in 
Christian history known as the Crusades. 
In view of this contact with Christianity, it 
is not surprising that Moslems are not easily 
converted. 

Added to this experience of the Crusade 
period, has been Moslem experience with 
modern Western imperialism. The failure 
of the Western and so-called Christian 
world to practice its Christian beliefs has, 
indeed, placed almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles in the way of Christian missionaries. 

Then, too, missionaries, themselves, by 
the very nature of their approach to Mos- 
lems create obstacles, because the mission- 
aries do not understand the Moslem en- 
vironment, nor Islamic culture. They too 
often take the attitude that they have noth- 
ing to learn from those whom they would 
teach and convert. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note how many Christians fail to designate 
the Moslem religion by its proper name, 
which is Islam. Moslems do not like to have 
their religion referred to as Mohammedan- 
ism, nor do they like to be called Moham- 
medans, because they do not hold the same 
relationship to Mohammed as Christians 
do to Christ. The failure of Christians to 
make this important distinction could in 
itself raise a barrier between Moslems and 
Christians. 

Mary Evetyn JEROME 
Bennington, Vt. 











1100 South Goodman St. 





PROMINENT BAPTISTS NAMED 
to CRDS Faculty 


Dr. John E. Skoglund 
Professor of Preaching 


Dr. Skoglund comes to CRDS from The First 
Baptist Church of Seattle, Wash., where he was 
pastor. He combines extensive service with The 
American Baptist Convention, Baptist World 
Alliance and World Council of Churches, with 
experience as a seminary professor. 


Dr. Prentiss L. Pemberton 
Professor of Social Ethics 


Dr. Pemberton comes to CRDS following 
four years service in the field of Higher Educa- 
tion as Associate Director of the Danforth 
Foundation. His further experience as pastor, 
professor, minister to students and denomina- 
tional secretary assures stimulating leadership. 


Dr. Witsour E. Saunpers, President 
COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 





Rochester 20, N. Y. 
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At I See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





DID NOT ATTEND the recent 

annual Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution convention in Wash- 
ington, D.C., but I read about it in two 
New York newspapers. If their reports 
were true, then, as I see it, all patri- 
otic Americans should be gravely con- 
cerned. 

The newspapers reported that the 
D.A.R. sought to weaken the consti- 
tutional authority of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It will 
be a sorry day for the American peo- 
ple if this final protector of their civil 
liberties is in any way shackled. 

The D.A.R. urged the abolition of 
the federal income tax. What is the al- 
ternative—a huge federal sales tax? 
That would really cripple the lower- 
income people. A poor family would 
then pay the same tax on a loaf of 
bread as a rich man. Such a system of 
taxation could wistfully turn the eyes 
of millions of people toward com- 
munism. 

The D.A.R. urged Congress to end 
American foreign aid and to cancel the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements. The 
present foreign-aid program alone 
employs 600,000 Americans. So the 
D.A.R. callously and complacently 
votes to dump them on the scrapheap 
of unemployment. Several million un- 
employed Americans are now looking 
for jobs. Can this be D.A.R. patri- 
otism? And to be logical and consist- 
ent, I wonder why the D.A.R. did not 
urge the end of foreign missions, which 
are the churches’ projection on a 
Christian basis of a foreign-aid pro- 
gram. 


a 

Furthermore, the D.A.R. voted to 
have the United States secede from 
the United Nations. Thus the D.A.R. 
keeps alive the aims of the late Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy, who pledged 
that if he ever became President, he 
would pull the U.S. out of the U.N. 
and push the U.N. out of the U.S. 
Nothing would be more pleasing to 
Russia than thereby to have an un- 
limited free hand in the United Na- 
tions in influencing, propagandizing, 
and infiltrating into other nations. 
Thus Russia would alienate what few 
friends the United States still has 


around the world. Would it not be 
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exquisite irony if the alleged D.A.R. 
patriotism should thus give aid and 
comfort to Russian communism? 
Moreover, the D.A.R. urged Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to cancel diplomatic 
recognition of Russia, which President 
Roosevelt restored in 1933. A proud 
and powerful nation like Russia, per- 
haps now ahead of us in scientific 
achievement, could easily regard such 
cancellation as an act of war, and 
might react immediately, unafraid of 
swift American “massive retaliation,” 
by destroying in one night most of the 
big American cities. Did the D.A.R. 
ladies who enthusiastically voted for 
that resolution consider such prospect? 


td 

When I recall D.A.R. actions of 
other years—the Marian Anderson 
episode, which led Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to resign her membership; 
the Colorado patriotic parade, when 
the D.A.R. refused to have a boy carry 
the American flag because his father 
was born in Mexico; the Massachu- 
setts incident, when a high-school girl, 
who had fully earned it, was neverthe- 
less denied a D.A.R. award because 
her parents had come from Commu- 
nist East Germany, whence they had 
fled as refugees from communist tyr- 
anny; and last year’s D.A.R. insult to 
American clergymen in warning the 
American people against communism 
in their pulpits—naturally I wonder 
where the much-boasted D.A.R. patri- 
otism fits into the picture. 

Have the ladies of the D.A.R. for- 
gotten their revolutionary origin? 
They are descendants of revolution- 
aries! As such they should at least be 
open-minded and sympathetic toward 
other new and revolutionary ideas. It 
long has been a well-known anecdote 
about Franklin D. Roosevelt that 
when he was invited to address a 
D.A.R. convention he began his 
speech, “My fellow immigrants!” He 
was never invited by the D.A.R. to 
address them again. 


The amazingly versatile American 
Baptist career of the late P. H. J. Ler- 
rigo, who died March 24 at the age of 
eighty-three, in Claremont, Calif., was 
unique in that it began and ended in 
the Philippines. His Baptist mission- 


ary service dates from 1902, at the 
Emanuel Hospital in Capiz. After 
tropical climate of the Philippine had 
claimed two infant sons, who sleep in 
the mission cemetery, and after Mrs. 
Lerrigo’s health failed, Dr. Lerrigo re- 
turned, in 1913 to the United States. 
Then followed an administrative min- 
istry of nearly thirty years, notably 
efficient, stimulating, constructive, as 
New England district secretary for the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety; as secretary of the Five Year 
Program committee, original prede- 
cessor of today’s Council on Mission- 
ary Cooperation; as candidate secre- 
tary, as secretary for Africa, and from 
1921 as the dynamic home secretary of 
the Foreign Mission Society. In this 
office he was a worthy successor to the 
impressive Henry C. Mabie, the vigor- 
ous Fred P. Haggard, and the gracious, 
virile J. Y. Aitchison, with all of 
whom I was personally associated. 

In 1941, at the age of sixty-five, Dr. 
Lerrigo retired. After a temporary 
service in reorganizing the Foreign 
Missions Conference and with the As- 
sociated Missions Medical Office, he 
began a well-earned rest in California. 
This brief biographical review reveals 
the remarkable efficiency and the ex- 
traordinary versatility of this devoted 
Baptist leader, originally a physician. 

In 1950, although then seventy-five 
years old, Dr. Lerrigo was summoned 
back into active service in the Philip- 
pines. As president he guided the Cen- 
tral Philippine University through its 
difficult, heartbreaking period of post- 
war reconstruction. Most of its build- 
ings and equipment had been de- 
stroyed or looted during the Japanese 
military occupation. Finally, in 1952, 
he retired again. Thus he ended his 
career in the Philippines, where it had 
begun exactly fifty years previously. 

Among my happy and congenial 
years as editor of Missions were the 
nearly ten years when Dr. Lerrigo was 
a member of the magazine’s commit- 
tee of management. No American 
Baptist gave my editorial policy more 
substantial and inspiring support. His 
indefatigable energy, his inexhaustible 
devotion to his many responsibilities, 
his many constructive suggestions, and 
his contagious enthusiasm were a con- 
stant inspiration to me and to all who 
knew him. 


a 

Today all of us rejoice in the suc- 
cess of our Unified Budget support of 
our vast missionary and educational 
ministries around the world. Its suc- 
cess is a tribute to the administrative 
skill, the long-range vision, the stimu- 
lating genius, and the devotion to 
Christ, of the man who laid its endur- 
ing cooperative foundations in the his- 
toric Baptist Five Year Program of 
forty years ago. 
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GROUP of businessmen attending a luncheon in 
£\ New York city recently heard pleas for more con- 
tributions to research on what was described as the 
nation’s “third most serious health problem”—alcohol- 
ism, said to rank “only behind mental health and heart 
disease.” The luncheon was given by the National 
Council on Alcoholism. Emphasis in the discussions was 
on alcoholism as a “disease,” even though scientists dis- 
agree on the cause of it, some calling it emotional, others 
attributing it to faulty glands or vitamin deficiencies. A 
council’s spokesman insisted, however, that alcoholism 
‘is a disease just as diabetes is a disease,” and that just 
as many people can eat a lot of sugar without becoming 
diabetics, so many people can drink a lot of alcohol 
without becoming alcoholics. This speaker, according to 
newspaper reports, cited a woman who became an alco- 
holic after taking her first drink at the age of eighty as 
proof that many persons are potential alcoholics with- 
out drinking at all! Apparently, he had nothing to say 
about the effect of that important first drink. And just 
at that point many so-called “experts” on alcoholism 
go astray. They fail to see that potential alcoholics do 
not become alcoholics until they take that first drink—or 
the second, or the third, or the hundredth. But the 
luncheon speaker could hardly be expected to think in 
these terms. You see, the luncheon was preceded by a 
half-hour of cocktails! 


Concerning Jesus 
As ‘Point of Reference 


REACHING recently on Jesus’ question to his dis- 
ciples at Caesarea Philippi—‘‘Who do you say that 

I am?”—Samuel H. Cassel, minister of the Fairview 
Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio, spoke of Jesus as a 
“point of reference.” As an illustration he noted how 
difficult it is to draw a circle freehand—how it usually 
turns out to be a pretty lopsided affair. But quite dif- 
ferent are the results when you tie a string to your pencil, 
hold the other end of the string steady at one point on 
the paper, and then move the pencil evenly around that 
one central point. The result is a true circle, because the 
pencil is always the same distance from this one point on 
the paper. So, declared Dr. Cassel, “I have found that 
when I make Jesus my ‘point of reference’ in the sense 
that I try to keep the acting arm of my life in steady 
contact with him, then the marks I make on the paper 
of my days and years approximate true circles, not lop- 
sided ones.” Applying this general thesis to relationships 
with other persons, the speaker said: “They turn out to 
be good relationships. 1 am happy with other persons, 
and usually they are happy with me. And if they are 
not happy with me, at least inside myself I am content.” 
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Then said Dr. Cassel: “Such things as courage in times 
of danger, insight for moments of decision, patience 
before frustration, gratitude for life even in its bad 
moments, endurance when suffering physical pain, the 
sense of being adequate to any situation because of 
extra power available within and beyond—such things 
I see in Jesus, and by keeping close to him I find 
them reproduced in some manner in myself.” That is 
preaching! 


Keeping Our Nation 
‘Symmetrically Healthy 


ISTORIAN Allan Nevins, of Columbia University, 

in an article in a recent issue of The New York 
Times Magazine, takes a close look at the epochal quar- 
ter-century since 1933. He sees these years as the most 
crowded in the annals of man—“‘their terrors and reas- 
surances about equally balanced.” Across “the land- 
scape of change” he calls attention to the twenty new 
nations that have come into existence since the Second 
World War, with tremendous pressures for economic 
security; to the three-quarters of a billion people “cast 
into the noxious gulf of communism”; to the initial 
acceptance of automation; to the fresh discoveries in 
medicine, bringing to the service of mankind new vac- 
cines and antitoxins, the sulfa drugs, penicillin and other 
antibiotics; rapid advances in transportation by air, 
making London and New York now only a few hours 
apart; the launching of the first man-made earth satel- 
lites; and so on and so on. In concluding a penetrating 
discussion of the meaning of all this for us, Professor 
Nevins declares: “Caught as we are in a fateful rivalry 
with another Great Power which would overthrow our 
whole system, we must keep our nation symmetrically 
healthy. Our capacity to make revolutionary decisions 
in social, cultural and moral fields is just as important 
as our Capacity to make epochal scientific discoveries. 
. .. It would avail us nothing to gain a nuclear ascend- 
ancy and lose our own souls.” So it is that “we must 
guard against a distortion of our education, our creative 
activities and our entire way of life in the name of scien- 
tific leadership.” In the final reckoning, “‘the most pow- 
erful and influential nation a quarter-century hence 
will not be the one that has met the challenge of science 
most energetically; it will be the one that has met all the 
hundred challenges which made for a luminous, well- 
rounded civilization.” And the outcome of it all de- 
pends on how well we succeed in keeping our nation 
“symmetrically healthy.’ Need it be added that in this 
undertaking vital religion has a vastly important role 
to play? that the players in this mighty drama include 
pastors, church-school teachers, teachers in elementary 
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and secondary schools, college and university profes- 
sors, mothers, fathers, business and professional men 
and women, people in every walk of life? Such, undoubt- 
edly, is the magnitude of the task before us. Such are 
the demands upon us all. 


Space Exploration 
And Desire for Escape 

PACE EXPLORATION is now providing keen 

competition to comic strips and jukebox records in 
capturing the interests of the American people. Far 
from being satisfied with man-made satellites orbiting 
around the earth, our scientists, spurred on by legisla- 
tors and the general public, are determined to see how 
things are going on the moon. From the White House 
a few weeks ago came an announcement of plans for 
“lunar probes” to provide man’s first major remote- 
controlled exploration. To get the job under way, the 
defense department earmarked $8-million for it and 
began to work on the first series of lunar probes. To 
get a man to the moon and back would, of course, re- 
quire a little more time and considerably more money— 
two or three years, maybe longer, and, roughly, $2-bil- 
lion. But even the scientists admit that all this raises an 
important question: “Since there are still so many un- 
answered scientific questions and problems all around 
us on earth, why should we start asking new questions 
and seeking out new problems in space?” That is a 
good question—one that, apparently, most preachers, 
theologians, and other religious people have overlooked. 
Many of them have gone moon crazy, too! Some of 
them have been deeply concerned over what would 
happen to their theology if space exploration should by 
chance reveal that planets other than the earth are 
inhabited. One popular religious monthly recently ran 
a full-length feature article purporting to deal with that 
hypothetical problem. Such speculation, of course, 
makes good escape speeches in Congress and good es- 
cape reading for magazines intent on expansive sub- 
scription lists. For a readership that would not, for 
example, tolerate a down-to-earth discussion of race 
relations, a theology for the man on the moon or the 
inhabitants of Mars is just what the doctor ordered. It 
is always safer to talk about the sins of the Patagonians 
than it is to put the editorial finger on the sins of the 
people of the U.S.A. To speculate on what life is like 
in Lunar Spaces is far less likely to arouse opposition— 
and to cause subscriptions to be canceled—than to 
report what life is like in Little Rock. 


Passport to Freedom 
From Prejudice 
goer CASES that have been argued in the 
courts in recent years have gone far toward estab- 
lishing the constitutional right of every American citizen 
to travel. This right, of course, is subject to certain 
necessary restrictions, as are the rights to freedom of 
speech and freedom of assembly, as it should be, but the 
important consideration is that travel is now recognized 
as a right. But travel is more than a right. It is a privi- 
lege, a perfect remedy for expanding little minds and 
souls, a sure cure for narrowness and bigotry, an unre- 
stricted passport to freedom from prejudice. You cannot 
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stay long in India, for example, without developing a 
fellow feeling for the millions of destitute inhabitants 
of that land, and you will come to understand some of 
the problems that stem from its ancient system of caste. 
Conversely, Indians visiting the United States will come 
to see that all our values are not material in nature and 
that at least we are trying to solve the race problem 
here. Indeed, Prime Minister Nehru said something to 
that effect in his own parliament just a few weeks ago. 
He said that the United States Government wants to 
solve the problems of racial discrimination and that 
public opinion is helping in the solution. And the Gov- 
ernment of India wants to solve the problem of caste, as 
its own Constitution, in outlawing untouchability, 
clearly indicates. Think also of the blow to prejudice 
that might well be made by the kind of travel that 
makes it possible for a twenty-three-year-old American 
to win in Moscow the first prize in the Soviet Union's 
international Tchaikovsky piano competition. In all 
probability it would do more toward international peace 
and security than all the guided missiles and the earth 
satellites that either Russia or the United States could 
put in motion for a hundred years. Surely, it is an idea 
worthy of being tried. And trying it is by no means to 
capitulate to communism. 


Communism in Kerala 
A Challenge to the West 


ORE THAN a year has passed now since the Com 
munists took control of Kerala, the smallest and 
most densely populated state of India, a thin strip of 
land on the Arabian Sea at the southern tip of the great 
subcontinent. A. M. Rosenthal, correspondent in India 
of The New York Times since December, 1954, recently 
recalled how the Communists came to power in that 
impoverished land. ‘They did so, not by bullet, but by 
ballot. There was no show of force, no invasion, no 
civil war. Nor were there any of the other techniques 
widely associated with communism. There was only a 
free and full election, all in the framework of India’s 
Constitution. Mr. Rosenthal points out that 40 per cent 
of Kerala’s 14,000,000 people are non-Hindu (Jews, 
Arabs, Christians ) ; that 47 per cent of the people above 
five years of age are literates, as compared with a na- 
tional average of about 16 per cent; and that the frus- 
tration that grips the young educated people everywhere 
in India is “the special curse” of Kerala. Writes Mr. 
Rosenthal: “Nobody knows for certain how many un- 
employed there are—maybe 1,000,000, maybe 50 per 
cent more—but every year the college men who put 
away their books and collect their diplomas face eco- 
nomic nothingness.” ‘That is the major problem, not 
only of Kerala, but of all India and of other economi- 
cally underdeveloped lands in Asia, Africa, and South 
America—men and women facing economic nothing- 
ness. It is a perfect setting for the Communists, with 
their glowing, even if empty, promises. After all, what 
do the destitute have to lose? And it is a challenge to 
the West to do something now toward making India 
and other underdeveloped countries economically secure. 
It is painful to contemplate what might happen if all 
India should come under the control of the Communists. 
Mutual security is not a luxury; it is a sheer necessity. 
Our very survival as a nation is in the balance. 
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Our Troubled Youth 


F PREDICTIONS come true, summer will bring to 

New York city “more frequent, greater and bloodier 

youth gang wars” than ever before. So predicted Police 
Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy in late April. 

Mr. Kennedy revealed that since 1952 arrests for 
crimes by persons under twenty-one have increased in 
the city year after year. Between 1952 and 1957, a total 
of 115,268 persons under twenty-one were arrested for 
crimes ranging from petty larceny to murder. Of this 
number, 40,075 were under sixteen, and the remaining 
75,193 ranged in age from sixteen through twenty. 

Percentagewise, arrests in the group under sixteen, 
designated as juveniles, increased 142.2 per cent during 
the five-year period; and arrests in the group from six- 
teen through twenty increased 48.1 per cent. The “most 
troublesome” group, according to Mr. Kennedy, are the 
sixteen-year-olds, who are followed closely by the seven- 
teen-year-olds. 

a 

Conditions such as these in our nation’s largest city 
are fearful to contemplate. And they constitute one of 
the nation’s, as well as the city’s, most acute social prob- 
lems. For New York is not very much unlike other Amer- 
ican cities, except in size and perhaps in a wider range 
for crime among adults as well as youth. Besides, like 
a prairie fire, crime spreads. What happens in New York 
or Chicago or San Francisco today is more than likely 
to happen in Centerville and Middletown tomorrow, or 
day after tomorrow. 

So it behooves all of us to take a close look at the 
problem, with a view to doing something about it now, 
before time runs out. What are the facts behind this ugly 
situation in our American life? What are the causes of 
youthful delinquency and crime? What is the solution 
of the problem? 

First: Increase in crime among juveniles and older 
youth does not stand in a class by itself. There has been 
an increase all along the line, among adults as well as 
youth. According to Attorney General William P. Rog- 
ers, there were in the nation last year about 2,800,000 
major crimes, an increase of 8 per cent over 1956. And 
this stranglehold of crime is costing the nation about 
$20-billion a year. As Mr. Rogers put it, for every dollar 
that goes to the churches, the underworld drains off 
twelve dollars. 

Second: It would seem safe to say that the youth of 
today are no better or no worse than the youth of yes- 
terday. There are just more of them, and there are in- 
finitely more ways for them to get into trouble. There 
are more purses to snatch, more automobiles to steal 
piece by piece or to take intact, more of their own age 
group to bludgeon and mutilate and kill. 

Third: It would seem safe to say also that the youth of 
today are no better or no worse than their elders, even 
their own parents. The difference before the law is that 
teen-agers are much more likely to get caught and get 
counted than adults. Lacking much of the worldly wis- 
dom of their elders, they are inclined to be bolder in de- 
fying law and order. And in too many instances, we sus- 
pect, most of them do not have the “influence” or the 
“connections” that their elders have. 
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Fourth: With certain notable exceptions, the youth 
of today reflect the standards of life that are prevalent 
in their neighborhoods. Tens of thousands of sixteen- 
and seventeen-year-olds in the United States today have 
never known the meaning of home, or decency, or se- 
curity. Their parents are divorced, their homes are 
broken, their moral standards are washed away in 
drunkenness and shame. These young people are not 
basically or altogether bad. Primarily and fundamen- 
tally, they are bothered and bewildered over the kind 
of world that their elders have made for them. 

Fifth: One of the most important aspects of this prob- 
lem to remember is that juvenile delinquents and youth- 
ful criminals constitute but a very small percentage of 
our American youth. Figures relating to the upswing of 
crime in New York city’s schools recently indicated that 
the offenders numbered only about 1 per cent. Perhaps 
that same percentage, or less, is applicable to crime 
among youth in the nation as a whole. It should, there- 
fore, be a source of encouragement that by far most 
youth of the land are clean, upright, law-respecting, and 
law-abiding. Not all our young people are going to the 
dogs—not by any means. And this is something that 
teachers and policemen and judges and even parents 
must not for a moment forget. 

Sixth: Some day it may dawn on the American people 
that the nurture and the welfare of their children are 
vastly more important than the number of digits in their 
bank accounts, or the wheelbase measurements of their 
automobiles, or how much liquor they can drink with- 
out getting under the table. Indeed, the nurture and the 
welfare of their children may even become more impor- 
tant than putting little balls into holes in the green grass, 
or big balls into the far reaches of outer space. But until 
that day arrives, we have a problem on our hands, and 
we must do something about it. 

2 

And what can we do? We can try to understand both 
youth and the problems they are up against. They are 
not born criminals; they become criminals. usually as 
the result of clearly visible and well-defined causes. So 
we must get rid of the causes—poverty, broken homes, 
insecurity, temptations of every description. 

We must begin where we are, all of us—parents, 
teachers, law-enforcement officers, churches, Sunday 
schools, the community as a whole. We must provide 
adequate room and facilities for play and recreation, for 
reading and study, for meditation and worship. If chil- 
dren run wild on the streets, then their elders are to 
blame, not the children. 

Consider gasoline filling stations. You find them every- 
where, in neighborhood after neighborhood, in block 
after block. Consider taverns and bars. You find them 
in neighborhood after neighborhood, in block after 
block. And consider churches, missions, Sunday schools. 
You do not find them in neighborhood after neighbor- 
hood, in block after block—not to the extent that you 
find these other things. When will we Christians, pro- 
fessed followers of One who took little children in his 
arms and blessed them, ever wake up to the realities of 
our day? 
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NE of the most important and far-reaching ideas 

in all theological and philosophical thought is that 

of personality in God. God may be a Superpersonal 

Being, but we do not know what superpersonality is. 

We do know what personality is to some extent, for it 

is the reality nearest us and in terms of it we interpret 

all else; it is the highest form of being in our knowledge. 

So human nature at its best, intellectually and morally, 

is our best clue to the nature of God. We interpret God 
as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. “Tending the soul” (Socrates), or self-realization, 
or “life abundant” (Jesus), is another guiding concept 
in our ethics and religion. Rich selfhood, intensity of 
life, wide and varied concern and abilities, social rela- 
tions, and fellowship with God, constitute true life, or 
salvation. (“This is eternal life, that they may know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
has sent.”—-John 17:3.) This is not self-concern in a 
selfish sense, but fellowship with God and loving con- 
cern for all men. 

3. The concept of a uni-verse, not a duo-verse or a 
multi-verse, an organic process, with lower and higher 
levels, with a unifying purpose running through it from 
the lowest level of matter to the highest level of moral 
and spiritual personality, is a key concept that helps to 
explain many problems in science, theology, and philoso- 
phy. God is progressively revealed through nature, in 
man, in the experience of individuals and a nation, as 
recorded in our Bible, and most fully revealed in Jesus— 
his person, teachings, life, and death. There can be, 
therefore, no contradiction in basic matters between 
science and religion when both are properly understood. 

A great sense of release and freedom and confidence 
and joy comes into the mind and heart of the man who 
sees that, and he can teach and preach with great con- 
fidence and freedom and effectiveness, especially to 
educated people. “All things were made through him 
[the Word]”; he was “the true light that enlightens 
every man.” Religion has a basis in the nature of the 
world and of man. Man can see in nature a Power to 
discipline his soul with awe, majesty, terror, mystery, 
beauty, and calm. Wordsworth, our greatest nature poet 
—and a Christian—has a message about nature and 
man greatly needed by the modern world. 

The concept of progressive revelation and no con- 
flict between science and religion brings a deep sense 
of release and freedom to the Christian mind, and en- 
ables us to understand more clearly what biblical writ- 
ers were trying to say to their generation, though their 
concepts of nature may not be ours. 

4. That values are an organic system in a spiritual 
universe and are the applications or functions of a Su- 
preme Personality and ought to be the appreciations 
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and guiding principles of our life, has been a very fruit- 
ful concept in my ethical and religious thought. (Read 
W. R. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God; E. S. 
Brightman, Moral Laws and Religious Values.) 

5. That Jesus is the Logos (or Word), enlightening 
men, and that he fulfills man’s hope and reveals the 
loving and suffering nature of God, is a key concept in 
the Christian faith. Hosea glimpsed it; Isaiah further 
developed it; and Jesus taught it in his interpretation 
of the Messiah, lived it, and died to give it the greatest 
power over men the race has known. The cross becomes 
to us God’s wisdom and power (Paul). (See Browning’s 
Saul for a poetic development of the concept of incar- 
nation and suffering, or sacrificing love—the cross. ) 

6. That we can have fellowship with God and know 
him in the same way in which Jesus knew him is an 
astonishing and amazingly reassuring thought. ( John’s 
Gospel, especially 17:21; 14:12; 16:15, 18, 21; Jesus 
the true and living way.) The Gospel of John is the 
greatest and most hopeful book in the world. 

7. The growing concept of the gospel—the heart, or 
essentials, of the Christian religion—was like the rising 
sun after a long dark night of studying the Bible and 
the philosophy and psychology of religion to discover 
the main purpose of the biblical writings and the heart 
of the Christian faith. We see this “good news”’ first in 
the post-Pentecostal preaching of the apostles; Paul and 
John confirm it—the incarnation, the cross and resur- 
rection, the forgiving love (grace) of God, the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, the possibility of Christlikeness, and 
the assurance of personal immortality. I rejoice to know 
that the Christian faith is so true and good and relevant 
to man’s need that it cannot be supplanted by any other 
religion, and that it will not be resisted by those of other 
faiths when Christians clearly present it, correctly inter- 
pret it, and truly live it. 

8. That love is the supreme attribute of God, the 
one creative law running through nature, and the su- 
preme and comprehensive principle of man’s religion 
and ethics, is the heart of our faith and the most heart- 
warming and joyous thing we can know. This love is a 
suffering and forgiving love—the supreme power of the 
universe; in God, the heart of the gospel; in man, the 
inclusive law of his religious and moral life. 

9. The zest and freedom, hope and radiance of the 
Christian faith and way of life is one of the fruits of 
Christianity which we modern Christians have missed, 
and it is desperately needed today in the lives of Chris- 
tians and in the propagation of our faith. (Read L. P. 
Jacks, The Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion.) 
The Christian way of life brings great confidence and 
strength, peace and joy, aspiration, hope, and the assur- 
ance of a blessed immortal life. 
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Formerly a sorceress, this seventy- 
five-year-old Okinawan woman is now 
a devoted and influential Christian 


OKINAWA 


Land of 
Welcome and Opportunity 


By EDWARD E. BOLLINGER 





Strikingly modern is this new edifice of the First 


Baptist Church, Naha, Okinawa. Dedicated April, 1957 
june, 1958 





T IS IRONIC that the last great battle of the Second 
World War should have been fought on an island 
which for three hundred years had known no armed 
conflict, and that the peace-loving Okinawans should 
have borne the brunt of the most ferocious campaign 
of the Pacific war. It is not known how many Okinawans 
perished in the battle, caught in the crossfire between 
two great armies. It is estimated, however, that the same 
number of civilians were slain as Japanese troops killed 
in action. The latter figure stands at approximately 
120,000 in the Battle for Okinawa. 

Little known among Baptists is the fact that evan- 
gelistic work on Okinawa was started some sixty-six 
years ago by the East Japan Baptist Convention, related 
to the Northern (now American) Baptist Convention, 
making Baptists the first group to start Christian work 
which still continues on Okinawa. At the time of the 
Battle for Okinawa there were four Baptist churches 
on the island; and at the height of evangelistic work 
there before the war, four pastors were serving these 
churches and a number of mission points. Before the 
battle, pastors had to flee from the Japanese military 
police, because they were considered spies for the enemy. 
During the conflict all church buildings were destroyed, 
congregations were scattered, and the work came to a 
standstill. 

When the smoke of battle died away, many Chris- 
tians were gone, but remaining were pastors from 
several groups which had been at work on the island 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and others, in addition to the 
two remaining Baptist pastors. Seeking to gather their 
flocks once again, these shepherds entered into a co- 
operative federation for the evangelization of the islands. 
In this undertaking they were aided by concerned 
United States chaplains, who through their chapel funds 
assisted in the construction of chapels and the support 
of the work generally. 

When the federation grew into the United Church 
of Christ, the Baptist congregations withdrew from the 
union to preserve their local autonomy, their doctrine 
of regenerate church membership, and their noncreedal 
position. In 1957, the Okinawa Christian Council was 
organized, providing for cooperation and fellowship be- 
tween the United Church of Christ of Okinawa, the 
Episcopal Church of Okinawa, and the Okinawa Bap- 
tist Association. 

It was in 1953 that the Okinawa Baptist pastors re- 
quested through the Japan Baptist Convention (Amer- 
ican Baptist related) that missionaries be sent and work 
on Okinawa be aided financially by the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Since that time one 
missionary family has been sent and the main church 
building in the city has been rebuilt. Plans for the future 
call for the sending of more missionary personnel and 
the building of chapels where local congregations have 
been organized and are ready for that step in develop- 
ing their work. 

The friendly attitude of the Okinawans and the re- 
ligious situation in general make Okinawa a promising 
field and an open door for evangelistic work. Above 
the gate of the old palace of the king of Okinawa in 
Shuri was this inscription: Shuret no mon (“Gate of 
Courtesy”). Travelers from afar were generally treated 
with great hospitality and shipwrecked mariners were 
afforded every assistance. 
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This tradition of welcome is felt by the missionary 
going into the rural areas of Okinawa to conduct serv- 
ices. Very frequently after evangelistic meetings held 
in a public hall in the village, the mayor and other 
village leaders will invite the missionary and the na- 
tional evangelist to a refreshment hour, during which 
questions concerning the faith are asked and a rather 
serious discussion of a religious nature is conducted. 
One village recently presented the Okinawa Baptist 
Association with a fine piece of land, with the request 
that a chapel be built as a center for worship and edu- 
cation, and in another village a plot of land is to be 
given and a similar request made. The leaders of these 
villages are not committed Christians, but they recognize 
the value of the Christian message for their villages and 
in some cases are themselves inquirers. 


T ais RECEPTIVE ATTITUDE is helped, on the 
one hand, by a frank recognition on the part of 
some leaders that the old superstitions revolving around 
animistic beliefs and the village sorceress are false; and, 
on the other hand, by the lack of deeply entrenched 
Buddhism and Shintoism. Although these faiths have 
been imported from Japan, they do not deeply influence 
the Okinawans, nor have they displaced the ancient 
folk religion of the rural areas. 

These facts make it relatively easy to conduct evan- 
gelistic meetings, Bible classes, and Sunday schools in 
the country areas, using village halls, school buildings, 
and private homes. Whereas in Japan the deeply en- 
trenched indigenous faith militates against Christian 
evangelism, in Okinawa there is much greater freedom 
to enter the villages for the proclamation of the gospel. 
and there is somewhat less prejudice against one who 
receives Christ as Lord and Savior. 

This is not to say, however, that evangelistic work 
is producing large results in terms of numbers, nor that 
it is relatively easy to win people to Christ. Although 
evangelistic meetings always find a good response, and 
a number of people express their interest in the message 
of Christ, yet permanent additions to the fellowship of 
Christians are agonizingly hard to win. When it is dis- 
covered that worship of the one true and living God 
excludes the worship of all other gods, and that faith 
in Jesus Christ involves a loyalty which transcends all 
others, there is reluctance to take such a revolutionary 
step. Our Baptist constituency, therefore, numbers only 
about 350 baptized believers in five organized churches 
and thirteen mission points, but attendance in these 
places each week in the adult services is three or four 
times that number. 

In order to use our evangelistic opportunity to the 
extent of our time and workers, we have in addition to 
these churches and mission points the “Baptist Hour,” 
a Sunday morning radio program in the Japanese lan- 
guage. The broadcast is heard, not only by those living 
on the main island of Okinawa, but also by thousands 
on the smaller islands in the chain known as the Rvukyu 
Islands. A literature program and a Baptist newspaper 
supplement the broadcast, taking the gospel message 
into many homes. And tent evangelism takes it to com- 
munities where there is no other witness. 

Responsibility for this work projected by the Okinawa 
Baptist Association lies upon the duly elected officers 
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of the association and especially upon the pastors and 
evangelists. Included are four Okinawan pastors and 
workers, one Japanese missionary family, sent by the 
Japan Baptist Convention (Southern Baptist related ), 
and one American Baptist missionary family. Presently 
helping at two of the mission stations are two United 
States Air Force master sergeants, licensed Baptist lay 
preachers, who are doing an outstanding piece of work. 

The presence of 50,000 Americans on Okinawa, with 
a population of 600,000 Okinawans, creates both prob- 
lems and opportunities. Among the fine experiences 
growing out of this situation was the creation of the 
Baptist Missions Fellowship, organized by Americans 
living on Okinawa for the purpose of promoting the 
cause of missions there. Almost all Baptist conventions 
in the United States are represented in its membership, 
and there has been a splendid spirit of cooperation for 
the support of mission work and the evangelization of 
the islands. Contributions from this group have made 
possible the radio broadcasts, the literature program, 
the tent-evangelism program, and added support for 
Christian workers and theological students. A contri- 
bution from this group sent a delegate from Okinawa 
to the East Asia Baptist Youth Congress in Hong Kong, 
in 1956. And the organization has made possible an in- 
ternational fellowship of Baptists which has been inspir- 
ing and helpful. 

There are at present no Baptist institutions on 
Okinawa for the training of Christian workers. The 
language of Okinawa is now Japanese, and young peo- 
ple who dedicate themselves to Christ for vocational 
Christian service go to Japan to study. There are now a 
dozen choice young people preparing in Japan for vari- 
ous phases of Christian work on Okinawa related to the 
Okinawa Baptist Association. 


Tuts is a critical day for Okinawa. For the crisis 
which affects the world reaches to this island in a special 
way. Site of huge military installations and known as 
“The Keystone of the Pacific” by Americans living there, 
it is also a hotbed of Communist intrigue. This is be- 
cause of its geographic location, three hundred miles off 
the China coast between Japan and Formosa; because 
of its historical political alignments with both China 
and Japan; and because of its limited land area, large 
sections of which are now being used by the United 
States armed forces. 

The crisis which most concerns us, however, is the 
spiritual one; for here is an open door with an unusual 
opportunity for evangelism. Hungry hearts are waiting 
for a convincing presentation in life and word of the 
redeeming grace of Jesus Christ. 

It is impossible to predict how long this door may 
remain as open as it is now. Undoubtedly, in the provi- 
dence of God this is a special juncture in history in 
which we have a marked opportunity and responsibilit\ 
for the Ryukyu Islands, with a teeming population o! 
800,000 souls. The words of Jesus, “Night cometh, 
remind us that the period of time in which we mus‘ 
fulfill our God-given mission is limited. There is a pas- 
sionate urgency about these words as they relate t 
Okinawa. Can this generation of American Baptists 
along with other Christians, reach this generation o' 
800,000 Ryukyuans for Christ? Will we try? 
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AKE THE TOTAL MEMBERSHIP of the Amer- 

ican Baptist Convention (a million and a half), add 
another million, and you have the number of persons 
who serve in our country’s armed forces today. American 
military personnel are a cross section of America, no 
better or no worse than anybody else. In civilian life 
some were active church members and some were on the 
fringes of church life. Still others were counted among 
the great host of unchurched Americans. As these enter 
military service, what is the church’s responsibility to 
them? 

A baby born in a Seoul hospital in 1953 was obviously 
of two races. His father was an American G.L., his 
mother a Korean. The child was born out of wedlock. 
The father returned to the States, and the frightened 
young mother turned to friends in a Christian hospital, 
asking them to care for her baby. 

Eyes which pierced the future witnessed more than 
this by no means isolated scene. There was a vision of 
this child grown to young manhood in 1970. He would 
have grown up without the benefit of a home. Gradually 
he would have become aware of the story of his birth. 
Out of his deep insecurity he would have developed an 
intense hatred for all Americans, rooted in blame for 
his existence directed at his American father. 

Questions tumble over themselves as one thinks of 
this boy, now five years old, already wondering about 
the strangeness of his own existence. Will he not as a 
young man be a ripe field of operation for communism 
or any ideology dedicated to stimulating hatred for 
America and to working up enthusiasm for war? Is he 
not the responsibility of the Christian church, which in 
1951 or 1952 failed to win his father to Christ before 
ending him off as an international representative? 

At a military installation a chaplain arranged for a 
special offering at one of his services. Each soldier 
made an individual gift and placed it in an envelope, 
on which he wrote his pastor’s name and address. In 
esponse to the forty-six contributions which he sent to 
‘is many churches, the chaplain received only six ac- 
‘nowledgments. If absent but faithful Christians are so 
juickly forgotten by the churches they support, much 
nore likely is such neglect to be the fate of those who 
nake no Christian profession, but are nevertheless the 
vangelistic responsibility of the churches. 
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If the Christian community is to fulfill its mission 
to the nation’s youth, the churches must begin at the 
high-school level to prepare young people for a military 
experience. During high-school years the young person 
must choose between college and military service. He 
must make vocational choices in the shadow of looming 
service responsibilities. The prospect of the draft or en- 
listment affects all his planning with regard to higher 
education, home, place of residence, and employment. 
The young person should be encouraged to consider the 
moral and spiritual implications of these factors under 
the guidance of experienced Christian leaders. 

To complement the ministry of the churches, 175 
American Baptist chaplains represent our denomination 
in many parts of the globe. Their evangelistic and coun- 
seling ministry constitutes one of the most significant 
contributions to the Christian outreach of our day. 


Capains cannot accomplish their mission alone. 
To expect them to build character in instances where 
the churches have failed to lay adequate foundation is 
to ask the almost impossible. Likewise, attempting to 
nurture church members apart from the support of the 
churches is like watering plants which are uprooted from 
the soil. Without the spiritual nourishment which only 
the churches can provide, the spiritual life of our serv- 
icemen and women will wither and die. 

To help the churches to minister to service personnel 
before and during their active duty, many publications 
are available. ‘These generally fall into four categories: 
(1) guidance for ‘youth anticipating military service, 
(2) helps for youth in military service, (3) program 
assistance for chaplains, and (4) program guidance for 
churches. ‘These materials are available upon request. 

Because our servicemen are accepted increasingly as 
a part of the community, there is a tendency for them 
to seek Christian fellowship within the churches, rather 
than becoming a distinct and separate part of the church 
constituency, or being confined to the religious program 
of a military installation. This led to the reduction of the 
number of servicemen’s centers from eleven to seven 
over a two-year period. However, a need for overseas 
centers became evident in Alaska, Okinawa, Japan, 


Korea, the Philippines, and Hawaii. 
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‘Temptations confronting military personnel must be 
met with a strong Christian emphasis. This need is being 
met by making it possible for servicemen to become 
acquainted with the missionary program and with in- 
digenous Christians in over half the countries of the 
world. Christian centers for service personnel provide 
an important ministry to lonely youth around the globe. 
More than 150,000 service personnel are reached each 
month through the centers. 


Converts are won on long, dangerous missions, 
in lonely isolated areas, in hospitals, in prisons, and 
during night shifts when guards patrol danger areas. 
They are won when men return from emergency fur- 
loughs, when nonbelievers want to marry Christians, in 
time of bereavement, and as a result of a concerted 
effort on the part of concerned believers to evangelize. 

Chaplains send in reports each month. At regular in- 
tervals the secretary of the department of Christian 
ministry to service personnel and the field representative 
visit chaplains at their places of responsibility. It was 
discovered that in a single year 175 full-time Amer- 
ican Baptist chaplains gave 1,416 addresses in Baptist 
churches; gave religious instruction to 3,400 service 
personnel; attended 2,050 Baptist meetings; rendered 
11,300 additional services to Baptist personnel; dedi- 
cated 355 infants; and reported 3,259 conversions 
and /or baptisms. 

Chaplains were responsible also for the religious edu- 
cation each month of 865 servicemen and dependents 
in Sunday schools. They made 210 visits to hospitals, 
military prisons, and homes, and held 78 interviews. 

William H. Rhoades, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Societies, flew to Thule Air 
Base to participate in the first Easter celebration to be 
held anywhere on Easter, 1958. A small group of well- 
insulated men accompanied Chaplain Ilan M. Mac- 
Donald to the farthest northern outpost of the base. 
There on top of an estimated 10,000 feet of ice at 
thirty-five degrees below zero, in an eighty-knots-an- 
hour wind, Mr. Rhoades looked into the faces of the 
men shrouded in fur parkas. Some were rough and 
rugged; others looked much too young to be separated 


Evan J. Shearman, pastor, welcomes three airmen into 


fellowship of First Baptist Church, Garden City, N. Y. 
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from their families. Yet here they were 660 miles in iso- 
lation and separated from their loved ones. In situations 
like this, the chaplain serves not only as the spiritual 
leader, but also as the beloved friend. 

Military personnel are exposed to severe temptations 
created by forced separation from family life, undesir- 
able environment, and the preying of unscruplous in- 
terests. Under these difficult conditions young people 
sometimes err. More often, they maintain their high 
standards. During and since the Korean conflict, they 
contributed well over a million dollars for the building 
and support of orphanages, hospitals, schools, and 
churches. Service personnel adopted many war orphans 
and assisted many young people in obtaining an edu- 
cation. 

Ralph C. Walker, chairman of the committee on 
chaplains of the American Baptist Convention, states: 
“Howard Butt, a Texas Baptist layman, relates the 
story of an old monastery in Europe. Two American 
G.I.’s chanced upon it and were conducted through it 
by an old monk. Showing them an ancient crypt, con- 
taining a small altar in a shadowy recess upon which 
burned a candle, the monk explained in a hushed voice, 
‘A candle like this one has burned on that altar for 
over a thousand years; it has never been out.’ One of 
the American soldiers, cynical, arrogant, slightly intoxi- 
cated, looked first at the monk, then at his buddy, then 
leaned toward the flickering candle and blew it out. 
Turning away, he said, ‘Well, it’s out now!’ ” 


SERVICE PERSONNEL are our most important 
representatives abroad. Stationed in seventy countries, 
outnumbering missionaries, government representatives, 
and business emissaries, they personify America in the 
eyes of the world. In this way they exercise a tremendous 
influence over international relations. 

Approximately one million young persons are sepa- 
rated from the service annually and re-enter the stream 
of adult civilian life. The character of our communities, 
our churches, and our nation depends largely upon the 
quality of their lives. The type of character developed 
in the service will go far toward determining the future 
character of America. 
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The chaplaincy provides a field ministry to service- 
men wherever they are, even when danger is close by 
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Cincinnati, 1958 


A report of the fifty-first annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 12—17 
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ATE on the fifth day of a six-day meeting held in 

the Cincinnati Garden, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 
12-17, the American Baptist Convention voted to re- 
locate its national administrative headquarters at Valley 
Forge, Pa. So was broken a persistent and stubborn 
deadlock which only a few hours previously had ap- 
peared to be unbreakable. 

Actually, the headquarters debate got off to a good 
start the morning of June 12, before the convention 
opened that evening, when more than fourteen hun- 
dred ministers gathered at the Ninth Street Baptist 
Church for an open forum on the problems involved. 
Ellis J. Holt, chairman, presented the report of the com- 
mission on headquarters authorized by the Philadelphia 
convention last June, after a decision on headquarters 
was not made at that time. Leader of the opposition was 
John A. Lavender, of Chicago, IIl., who presented the 
argument for a Midwest location. 





Division on Headquarters 


The report of the headquarters commission, which 
had been printed and distributed widely well in ad- 
vance of the Cincinnati meeting, was the major item 
of business on the first full day of the convention and 
for the two days following (Sunday intervening). After 
a superb analysis of the problems it faced in trying to 
select a suitable headquarters site, and a clear statement 
of its findings with respect to three possibilities—one 
across the Midway from the University of Chicago, an- 
other in the Interchurch Center in New York city, and 
another a twenty-seven-acre plot of land at Valley 

7 Forge, Pa., owned by the Board of Education and Pub- 
lication—the commission, by a vote of eight to four, 
recommended that the administrative headquarters of 
the convention and its agencies be located in the Inter- 

q church Center; that publishing and related operations 
' be located at Valley Forge; and that regional offices be 
established in Western and Central areas. This report 
had been adopted, though not unanimously, by the 

General Council. Clearly, the headquarters problem 

was one of division from the beginning. 

The commission’s report came in the morning ses- 
sion, June 13, and discussion of it began in the after- 
noon. First in order was a clear understanding of rules 
and regulations to govern the ensuing debate. So it was 
: agreed that delegates and visitors would be separated 
2 during the voting; that delegates must wear their 
badges; that the vote on the principal motion would 
be by written ballot; that a 55 per cent majority of the 
votes cast would be required to reach a decision; and 
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that in the event of an indecisive vote the headquarters 
issue would be taken up during the next session, or ses- 
sions, until a decisive vote was polled. It was decided 
also to limit debate. 

On the first ballot, involving a yes or no vote for the 
Interchurch Center, votes cast were 3,102, or 92 per 
cent of the 3,370 delegates who had registered up to 
that time. Result: for the Interchurch Center, 1,081; 
against, 2,021. Thus 65 per cent of the votes cast were 
against the Interchurch Center. 

The second ballot, taken at the evening session, after 
the regular program was completed, called for a yes or 
no vote on establishing headquarters in or near Chi- 
cago. Result: for Chicago, 1,149; against, 1,084. Thus 
Chicago received only 51.4 per cent of the votes cast, 
and the motion was lost. 

The third ballot, a yes or no vote on Valley Forge, 
came after ten o’clock the following evening. Result: 
for Valley Forge, 1,235; against, 1,228. Thus the plural- 
ity for Valley Forge was only seven votes. 

Then the battle really began! First came a motion 
specifying a particular site in Chicago—the Midway 
site. Following that, in rapid and confusing fashion, 
came at least three substitute motions, each of which 
was defeated by resounding “noes” from the almost im- 
patient delegates. Because the building had to be va- 
cated by eleven o'clock, the session adjourned, leaving 
the issue exactly where it had been all the while—in a 
thoroughgoing deadlock—with Sunday only an hour 
away, and no opportunity to vote again until Monday. 

At the afternoon session on June 16, discussion was 
resumed after First Vice-President Norman W. Paullin 
announced the General Council’s desire that the motion 
on the Midway site, Chicago, be brought to a vote 
“without prejudice,” and that in the event a decision 
was not reached a reconsideration of the motion on 
Valley Forge would be called for. Happily, one dele- 
gate went to the platform and requested that there be 
no applause during the debate. After the usual spirited 
but orderly debate, the vote was taken. Result: for 
Midway, 1,236; against, 1,187. So the vote for Mid- 
way was only 51 per cent of the total votes cast. 


Deadlock Broken 


It was then that American Baptist democracy had 
what many observers thought was perhaps its finest 
hour. When it became evident that the deadlock could 
not be broken without compromise, the delegates voted 
to reconsider Valley Forge. During the course of the 
debate which followed, John A. Lavender, leader of the 
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Mrs. Maurice B. Hodge 


New President 


Reuben E. Nelson 
Delivering Address 


Chicago group, made a statement that should go down 
in American Baptist history for its eloquence, its con- 
ciliatory spirit, its deep Christian content. 

Mr. Lavender declared that it was not God’s will 
for American Baptists to go away from Cincinnati di- 
vided. There were, he said, values of Christian unity, of 
reconciliation, of working together harmoniously. So the 
Chicago group had authorized him to say that it was 
now time to close ranks in favor of Valley Forge, in 
order that the entire American Baptist family might be 
together in one place and in one spirit at the earliest 
moment possible. 

The speaker had hardly finished until cries for the 
question resounded from the audience. Debate suddenly 
ended, with several speakers still waiting on the plat- 
form. Then the vote was taken. Result: for Valley 
Forge, 1,477; against, 655, Valley Forge had polled 69 
per cent of the votes cast. 

Then Carl W. Tiller, of Cheverly, Md., who had 
been prominent in the argument for Chicago, moved 
that the vote for Valley Forge be made unanimous. A 
handful of diehards, however, made that happy ending 
impossible of fulfillment. 

Why the headquarters problem was at it was is by no 
means a secret. Discussions on the convention floor and 
conversations wherever and whenever two or more dele- 
gates got together during the five days, revealed the 
issues at stake. Here was a struggle between the Eastern 
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and the Western-Midwestern sections of the American 
Baptist Convention; between New York and Chicago; 
between the Interchurch Center and delegates from all 
sections of the convention who opposed it; between the 
ecumenical movement and its opponents; between the 
University of Chicago and delegates who had misgiv- 
ings regarding its influence on American Baptist life. 
In the opinion of many, the problem was more ideolog- 
ical and theological than sectional or physical. 

During the debate, widely separated differences of 
opinion were expressed. But not once was there even 
the slightest evidence of rancor or ill feeling. Indeed, 
the way the question was at last resolved was the best 
characterization of the entire procedure. Though all 
delegates were not satisfied with the outcome, to most 
of them, as indicated by their votes, it was part of 
wisdom in view of all the intricate considerations 
involved. 


Directives for Action 


Though relocation of headquarters consumed most of 
the time and energies of the Cincinnati convention, the 
delegates were brought to grips with many other im- 
portant matters. Among these were the resolutions, 
which Orlando Tibbetts, of Barberton, Ohio, chairman 
of the resolutions committee, called “directives for 
action.” 
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One section of the committee’s report, later adopted, 
dealt with denominational affairs. Among other things, 
the resolutions in this section called upon American 
Baptists to participate in the Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Challenge as it seeks to raise greatly needed funds 
for our Baptist-related schools, colleges, and seminaries; 
to recognize and make use of benefits available through 
the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board; to use 
every means of bringing people to Jesus Christ, includ- 
ing a reappraisal of the Sunday evening service, prayer 
meetings, and daily family devotions; and to witness 
systematically and sacrificially through the use of time, 
talents, and treasure in sharing the Baptist witness at 
home and abroad. 

A section on interdenominational affairs urged the 
churches to engage wholeheartedly in the program of 
evangelism planned by the Baptist Jubilee Advance. 
This section also urged the churches to continue their 
studies in interdenominational affairs, “in order that 
American Baptists may testify to their distinctives within 
the community of denominations.” 

In the realm of national affairs, resolutions urged 
Christians to take active roles in political life; to help 
to develop informed public opinion on local, state, na- 
tional, and international issues. Specifically, the reso- 
lutions in this section voiced opposition to the manu- 
facture, sale, and consumption of beverage alcohol; 
registered opposition to the granting of public funds to 
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institutions owned and operated by religious bodies; 
recommended the abolition of capital punishment in 
states which still practice it; and reaffirmed its state- 
ment on race relations made at the Philadelphia con- 
vention last year. 

In international relations, resolutions called upon our 
national leaders to increase their efforts to discover a 
way toward harmony in a world of conflict and frus- 
tration; called for the establishment of a commission 
on the initiatives for peace, to keep the denomination 
informed on developments in this concern and to work 
with other groups active in it; called upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States for more intensive efforts, 
through the United Nations, toward multilateral dis- 
armament agreements with enforceable controls and 
inspection; urged that the Government “seize moral 
leadership by agreeing to suspend nuclear bomb testing, 
by calling upon the Soviet Union to join us in seeking 
sound controls through the United Nations”; urged 
support for the establishment of a special agency in the 
United Nations for internationalizing the exploration 
of outer space; urged continued economic and tech- 
nical assistance aid to underdeveloped lands. 


‘Entrusted with the Gospel’ 


Far more than mere verbal expressions of delegates 
at a convention, the resolutions adopted at Cincinnati, 
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Ellis J. Holt, chairman, and members of headquarters 
commission present report to ministers at open forum 
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A tense moment in parlimentary tangle during the 
debate on the relocation of our national headquarters 





after 
decision to move headquarters to Valley Forge, Pa. 


Reconciliation, good will, and unity prevail 
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as the chairman of the resolutions committee viewed 
them, were “directives for action” —practical, tangible, 
workable expressions of the convention theme: “En- 
trusted with the Gospel.” 

In substance, if not always in so many words, this 
theme, and the thought of the convention hymn, “A 
Charge to Keep I Have,” recurred again and again in 
the many presentations, sermons, and addresses during 
the six-day period. 

In his presidential address, Clarence W. Cranford, 
after recalling some of the basic elements of Baptist 
history and the Baptist message (emphasis an regen- 
eration, believer’s baptism, and religious liberty), de- 
clared that Baptists do not proclaim their message in 
a vacuum. He said that a person could be a Baptist 
without the necessity of cutting himself off from the rest 
of the Christian community. “Baptists,” he stated, “do 
not have a monopoly on Christian experience. . . . A 
divided world calls for a united witness for Christ.” 

Frank M. Kepner, of the First Baptist Church, Long 
Beach, Calif., used Song of Solomon 6:10 as the text 
for the convention sermon, on “Heralds of God.” Liken- 
ing the advancing church to “an army with banners,” 
he pleaded for wholehearted commitment to Jesus 
Christ in every area of life. Toward its enemies the 
church must be “forever warlike, forever unconquer- 
able, forever a ‘terror. ” Prohibition, he said, though 
“not the perfect answer to the drink problem,” was 
“infinitely better than what we have in America to- 
day.” But the Eighteenth Amendment was repealed be- 
cause the church, which should have been as an army, 
“terrible as with banners flying,” chose to remain on the 
sidelines. 

Speaker at the chapel hour, which closed the morn- 
ing session each day, was Robert G. Middleton, of the 
First Baptist Church, Kansas City, Mo. In one of these 
addresses Mr. Middleton declared that the divided 
world can be reunited by the reconciling power of the 
gospel. Describing the new quality of love which Christ 
brought into the world as being“ all-inclusive, regardless 
of how lovable its object is,” the speaker said that “we 
are not called upon in advance to determine what might 
happen if we demonstrated this new quality of love,” 
but that we are called upon to express it. 

In another address Mr. Middleton declared: “To 
multitudes of men and women needing forgiveness . . . 
the gospel is the only answer. For the gospel is the Good 
News that, in the phrase of John S. Whale, through 
Jesus Christ we are ‘judged as sinners and accepted as 
sons.’ To be accepted as sons, despite our sin, is the ac- 
tion of God’s love. And we, forgiven by that love, are 
entrusted with the task of proclaiming the gospel of for- 
giveness.” 

In his first convention address as the newly elected 
executive secretary of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, William H. Rhoades challenged his hear- 
ers to accept a “bill of obligations” as well as a “bill of 
rights’; to see the needs of mankind and then to act 
upon them; to take seriously the commands of Jesus to 
“go,” “do,” “give,” “feed,” “heal,” “preach,” “teach,” 
“love,” and “live.” 

Speaking on Youth Night, Gene E. Bartlett, of the 
First Baptist Church, Los Angeles, Calif., called upon 
Christian young people and their elders to be “socially 
responsible.” He said: “We have no escape from the 
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requirement to bring the Christian judgment and com- 
mission to bear upon the great social questions of our 
time.” 

Describing himself as “a hardcore Baptist,’ Edwin 
T. Dahlberg, pastor of the Delmar Baptist Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., and president of the National Council of 
Churches, said that American Baptists should enter into 
wholehearted cooperation with the ecumenical move- 
ment, on the local, state, national, and world levels. 
“We have,” he affirmed, “a Baptist witness, a peculiar 
genius of Protestantism, that is much needed in the total 
Christian church. Our doctrines of believer’s baptism, 
of the authority of the local church, of religious free- 
dom, and of the separation of church and state, . 
need to be interpreted prophetically again.” 





Dedication of Missionaries 


But the convention theme, “Entrusted with the Gos- 
pel,” was expressed in ways other than resolutions and 
speeches. It was expressed also in human lives—in a 
service of dedication for thirty-four home and twenty 
foreign missionaries. As always, this service was one of 
the most largely attended of the entire convention. 

For seasoned convention-goers, as well as for those 
attending for the first time, the colorful processional 
of the nations, with flags from many lands, missionaries 
in the dress of the countries where they were serving, 
and newly appointed missionaries eager to begin their 
work in areas to which they had been designated, added 
up to a memorable experience. Here was tangible evi- 
dence that the day of missions is by no means ended— 
evidence, indeed, that in many ways it is just beginning. 

Space limitations make it impossible to write con- 
cerning the Christian testimonies of missionaries on fur- 
lough, of Christian nationals from many lands who at- 
tended the convention, of the dramatic presentations on 
the convention piatform, of the colorful booths in the 
exhibit hall, and of the breakfasts, dinners, and other 
gatherings that contributed to the total picture. No re- 
port could do justice to these things. 


Record Year in Giving 


Still other tangible expressions of the convention 
theme were found in the financial reports. 

Edwin H. Tuller, general director of the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation, reported that American Bap- 
tists last year contributed $9,177,429 to the coopera- 
tive work included in the Unified Budget—the largest 
amount ever given for these objectives. In addition, he 
said, they gave a million dollars to benevolences not in- 
cluded in the Unified Budget. 

“The world mission of Baptists,” said Dr. Tuller, “is 
not something that is far removed from you, the indi- 
vidual church member. The testimony of your life in 
your home, community, school, or place of business is 
the most important contribution you can make to the 
world mission of American Baptists.” ; 

The financial outlook for the current year is excellent, 
according to a statement by Steven J. Goddard, auditor 
of the Council on Missionary Cooperation. At a pre- 
convention meeting, Mr. Goddard said that receipts 
through May showed an increase of 4.98 per cent over 
receipts for the same period in 1957. 
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Dedication service for home and foreign missionar- 
ies was a high point during this historic convention 


Colorful Bacone College Choir rendering inspiring 
music as a feature of the home-mission presentation 
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One section of the delegates and visitors who attended 
the missionary dedication service, Sunday evening 
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Norman W. Paullin, first vice-pres.; Idris W. Jones, 
program chairman; and Clarence W. Cranford, president 


Sanctuary Choir of Calvary Baptist Church, Washing- 
ing, D. C., under direction of Frank A. Heberlein 





The Ohio state caucus meeting led by Executive Sec- 
retary Clifford G. Hansen, at close of first session 
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The total for the Unified Budget for 1959, as indi- 
cated in the report of the finance committee, is $10,- 
153,821. Of this amount it is anticipated that $7,798,- 
557 will be undesignated; $850,000 will come from the 
annual missionary offerings; and $1,505,264 will be 
designated. 

For the second consecutive year, American Baptist 
women gave over a half-million dollars to missions, in 
addition to their regular giving to the total denomina- 
tional program. Their Love Gift in 1957, as announced 
during the annual meeting of the National Council of 
American Baptist Women, was $533,951.24, exceeding 
by more than $17,000 the previous all-time high of 
1956. 


Evaluation and Recommendation 


At one of the sessions the commission on evaluation 
and recommendation made a progress report. One item 
in this report, as presented by Max W. Morgan, secre- 
tary, was the recommendation “that in the future the 
annual sessions of the American Baptist Convention be 
confined to four days and five nights, preferably be- 
ginning on Wednesday evenings and concluding on 
Sunday evenings.” 

Another recommendation was “that the state caucus 
meetings held during the annual sessions . . . shall meet 
at a point within the convention program when and 
where ample space and time can be provided to assure 
a more deliberate and orderly transaction of their busi- 
ness... .” (The usual procedure has been to hold the 
caucuses immediately after the opening session, many 
of the groups meeting on the convention floor, others in 
whatever conference rooms that may be available. ) 

In concluding its report, the commission said some- 
thing doubtless far more prophetic than it realized when 
the report was drafted. Here is the statement: “In con- 
cluding this report, we would reiterate what we have 
stated before, namely, that our deepest problems are 
not physical but spiritual, and that these will be solved 
neither by any plan of reorganization of our denomina- 
tional structure, nor by the adopting of any denomina- 
tional headquarters pattern, but by the renewing of our 
spirits within us through more intimate fellowship with 
the Holy Spirit of the Eternal God, and with the Living 
Christ, in and through whom we, too, have seen the 


Father.” 
Lay Development Program 


A feature of the program that received many favor- 
able comments was a dramatization entitled “No Age 
for Play,” in which Walter Emery, a professor at Mich- 
igan State University, served as interviewer. One of the 
persons interviewed was Kirtley F. Mather, professor 
of geology, emeritus, of Harvard University. 

Said Dr. Mather, in answering one of the questions 
put to him: “Science and technology have made our 
world one of potential abundance and inescapable in- 
terdependence. Science has given us the tools and tech- 
niques for developing a world community—or for com- 
mitting suicide. Scientists tell us that the most difficult 
unsolved problems confronting mankind are not in the 
area of physics and chemistry, but in that of human 
relationships. Here the dynamic of Christian love must 
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use and direct the knowledge gained by human re- 
search.” 

Dr. Mather warned that “it is by no means certain 
that the spiritual resources of America are equal to the 
task.’ Yet it is the business of Christians to demonstrate 
that they are. However, “good intentions, occasional 
prayers on Sunday, and heart-warming worship are not 
enough. The moral, ethical, and spiritual principles of 
Christianity must be put into practice in every dimen- 
sion of human relationships.” 


Of Many Things 


® Oscar J. Grindheim, pastor of the Octavia Com- 
munity Church, Octavia, Nebr., received this year’s 
Rosa O. Hall Award, given annually by the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies to “pastors who have 
demonstrated notable achievement in town and coun- 
try churches.” 

® Radio and television awards went this year to “Leave 
It to Beaver,” a CBS-TV regularly scheduled, spon- 
sored network program; “Frontiers of Faith,” an 
NBC-TV regularly scheduled religious series; Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School, for a weekly half-hour tele- 
vision program entitled “Sunday”; ““The Living Bible,” 
a regularly scheduled radio program for children; and 
Lee A. Howe, for “Religion in Life,” radio program. 

@ M. Forest Ashbrook, executive director of the Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit Board, announced that 
during the year the pensions of 869 persons were in- 
creased at an annual rate of $344,000, at a cost to the 
board of more than three million dollars. He announced 
also that seven increased or new benefits will apply to 
all present and future dues-paying members of the Re- 
tiring Pension Fund, as of July 1, 1958, without any 
increase in dues. 

® Appointed to positions of national leadership in the 
Christian Higher Education Challenge were the follow- 
ing: as cochairmen—Charles E. Wilson, of Scarsdale, 
N.Y.; Mrs. Howard G. Colwell, of Loveland, Colo.; 
and Omer E. Robbins, of Dearborn, Mich. Norman B. 
Mears, of St. Paul, Minn., was named chairman of 
leadership gifts. 

® Robert G. Torbet, director of educational services of 
the Board of Education and Publication, conducted the 
Bible studies at eight o'clock. 

® William J. Keech, director of missionary and stew- 
ardship education of the Board of Education and Pub- 
lication, conducted mission studies during the week. 

® Convention officers elected for the coming year were: 
Mrs. Maurice B. Hodge, of Portland, Oreg., president; 
Frank M. Kepner, of Long Beach, Calif., first vice- 
president; Joseph I. Chapman, of Pontiac, Mich., sec- 
ond vice-president; and T. W. Estes, of New York, 
N.Y., treasurer. 

® The annual meeting in 1959 will be held in Des 
Moines, Iowa. E. E. Smith, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Omaha, Nebr., will preach the convention 
sermon. Designated as alternate is J. Lester Harnish, of 
the Temple Baptist Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 

@ Rochester, N.Y., was selected as the meeting place 
for 1960, after Long Beach, Calif., had withdrawn an 
invitation extended previously, because of a delay in 
the completion of an adequate auditorium. For 1961, 
the convention city will be Portland, Oreg. 
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Richard Hoiland (r.) presents scroll to H. R. Bowler 
in recognition of long, faithful service to convention 
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Chairman M. Forest Ashbrook, of ‘Missions’ Publication 
Committee, presents New Every Family Subscription Plan 






Some of the retired ministers and missionaries being 
honored during the presentation of the M. & M. Board 
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Among the Current Books 





ALL THE PLANTS OF THE 
BIBLE. By Winifred Walker. Har- 
per & Brothers. $4.95. 

Winifred Walker has put Bible read- 
ers greatly in her debt for having pro- 
duced this excellent volume. Many of 
the plants mentioned in the Bible are 
unfamiliar to most readers, because 
they have seldom, if ever, seen them 
or had any real experience with them. 
Miss Walker had the same problem. 
But when commissioned to make 
“faithful water-color portraits not 
native to the Western Hemisphere but 
grown here from seed brought back 
by those hardy adventurers of the past 
who had discovered them in India” 
she was able to find satisfactory botan- 
ical answers to her questions. In this 
volume, 114 Bible plants are pictured 
in full-page black and white offset. On 
the page facing each picture is a Bible 
quotation in which the plant is men- 
tioned, followed by a statement con- 
ce:ning the plant in biblical times. 
The names of the plants are arranged 
alphabetically. A supplement describes 
the remaining plants of the Bible not 
included in the pictures. 


I BELIEVE. By Gerald Kennedy. Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1.25. 

Bishop Kennedy has the unusual 
happy faculty of being able to take 
profound truths and present them 
simply. Out of the rich spiritual treas- 
ures of his own life, supplemented by 
clear reasoning and heartfelt warmth, 
he convinces and encourages his read- 
ers to, with him, believe in God, Jesus 
Christ, oneself, life, immortality, to- 
morrow, triumph, fellowship, love, and 
faith. A reverent atmosphere is gen- 
erated in these meditations that is 
conducive to heart-searching question- 
ing, to serious thinking, and to deep 
gratitude for a Creator who wills the 
abundant life for his human creatures. 


DANGEROUS FATHERS, PROB- 
LEM MOTHERS, AND TER- 
RIBLE TEENS. By Carlyle Mar- 
ney. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

Do not bypass this book because of 
its melodramatic title. These thirty- 
four talks, delivered in a television 
series, are suggestive and practical. In 
a friendly, informal style, the place 
and responsibility of father, mother, 
and children in creating harmonious 
family relationships are impartially 
discussed. The characteristics of the 
pious, slave, silent, omnipotent, hun- 
gry, and superior type of father are 
humorously and realistically portrayed. 
Mother sees herself striving to keep 
her children tied to her apron strings, 
planning unattainable goals for them, 
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and nervously endeavoring to shelter 
them from a cruel world and im- 
mature decisions. Teen-agers, victims 
of fear, loneliness, pressure, family 
quarrels, a superficial culture, and 
conscious of the gulf that separates 
them from their parents, may learn 
through planning, playing, and pray- 
ing together to bridge the gap to 
adulthood and sustain the solidarity of 
family life. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN (Chapters 
1-7). By William Barclay. The 
Westminster Press. $2.50. 

THE GOSPEL OF JOHN (Chapters 
8-21). By William Barclay. The 
Westminster Press. $2.50. 

The above commentaries, by the 
Scottish Bible expositor and lecturer 
in New Testament Hellenistic Greek 
at the University of Glasgow, possess 
the rich scholarship and the practical 
application that have characterized 
earlier editions in this New Testament 
series. The author’s translation of 
the Gospel offers fresh insight into 
many perplexing verses. The Intro- 
duction and commentary not only in- 
terpret, but apply the message to life 
situations. Ministers will discover 
many sermon suggestions, and other 
religous leaders will find new insight 
into John for teaching purposes and 
private meditation. 


WORSHIPING WITH WOMEN 
OF THE BIBLE. By Florence C. 
Brillhart. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$2.00. 

These forty unique programs for 
public devotions include the names of 
some of the best and the worst women 
in the Bible. The former inspire by 
their graciousness, goodness, and cour- 
age; the latter serve as stern reminders 
of the intractability of a selfish and 
undedicated life. The author skilfully 
and artistically brings her characters 
into life experiences. Eve is a recent 
bride, Rahab is a diamond in the 
rough, and Pilate’s wife is a woman of 
courage. Each message is made more 
impressive by an appropriate back- 
ground called “Interest Center.” Care- 
fully selected Bible readings, hymns, 
and prayers are closely correlated. The 
book may be used for family and pri- 
vate devotions. 


GROUND TO STAND ON. By John 
H. Outwell. Oxford University 
Press. $4.25. 

The writer, a former religious skep- 
tic who lost his childhood faith, then 
slowly and painfully found his way 
back to a fuller realization of God, is 
well qualified to tell those who have 





doubts where and how to find firmer 
and higher ground to stand on. While 
the book is not autobiographical, Dr. 
Outwell’s own experience has _pre- 
pared him emotionally, intellectually, 
and spiritually to be a competent and 
patient guide for those lost in pseudo- 
scientific confusion and _ theological 
controversy. He knows how the skeptic 
feels, thinks, and acts, and realizes that 
no argument will convince him, but 
that he must resolve his own doubts, 
aided by available evidence. This evi- 
dence is superbly presented in three 
sections. In Part 1 the necessity for 
presenting evidence that convinces the 
mind and emotions is explained. In 
Part 2 this “experience” is studied in 
all of its relationships to man, God, 
and Jesus Christ. In Part 3 is a dis- 
cussion of the necessary way in which 
the seeker must respond, consciously, 
in an honest endeavor to find God’s 
will. 


DENOMINATIONS—HOW WE 
GOT THEM. By Stanley I. Stuber, 
Association Press. 50 cents. 

THE BIBLE WHEN YOU NEED 
IT MOST. By T. Otto Nall. Asso- 
ciation Press. 50 cents. 

MODERN MAN LOOKS AT THE 
BIBLE. By William Neil. Associa- 
tion Press. 50 cents. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
RELIGION. By Jack Finegan. As- 
sociation Press. 50 cents. 

TEN MAKERS OF MODERN 
PROTESTANT THOUGHT. Ed- 
ited by George L. Hunt, Association 
Press. 50 cents. 

RELIGION AND HEALTH. Edited 
by Simon Doniger. Association 
Press. 50 cents. 

Here are six new titles in the “Re- 
flection Book” series—the paper-cov- 
ered, pocket-sized books on religion 
that are popular today. Their brevity 
and their clear, interesting style make 
for easy reading in our fast-moving 
world. And the price is only fifty cents, 
or twelve for five dollars. 





WHY GO TO CHURCH. By Tru- 
man B. Douglass. Harper & Broth- 
ers. $2.00. 

The chapters in this book were first 
presented as radio talks over the net- 
work of the National Broadcasting 
Company, under the auspices of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of Amer- 
ica. The author is executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Board of Home Missions 
of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. Noting that a sober histo- 
rian said not long ago that more 
human beings had died for their faith 
during the past fifty years than during 
all the preceding centuries of the 
church’s life, the author contends that 
church people have a kind of faithful- 
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ness that is not too common elsewhere. 
Interpreting an ancient tradition in 
modern terms, these people, knowing 
themselves to be sinners, are seeking 
to do something about their insuffi- 
ciencies. There are signs, and they are 
hopeful for the future, that the growth 
of the church is not evidence of turn- 
ing toward a superficial religion, but 
of revolt against some of the super- 
ficialities on every hand. There seems 
to be a hunger for meanings and ful- 
fillments that run deeper than super- 
ficiality. 


CHRIST BE WITH ME. By Walter 
Russell Bowie. Abingdon Press. 
$1.75. 


These thirty-one succulent and suc- 
cinct daily meditations are inspired 
by the thought and words of St. Pat- 
rick’s ancient and venerable hymn 
“Christ Be with Me.” Christ is not 
only the theme of each meditation, 
but the Divine Companion who stimu- 
lates the mind, searches and warms 
the heart, and encourages the spirit 
of those who would begin the day 
with God. He who repeatedly turns to 
these meditations will find that they 
possess a spiritual quality that readily 
creates a state of mind conducive to 
worship and prayer. Morning prayers, 
a verse of Scripture that epitomizes 
the thought of each message, and an 
evening prayer greatly enrich the 
completeness of these meditations. 


WORLD SERVICE. By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. Association Press. 


$5.00. 


Here is a carefully written, fully 
documented history of the foreign 
work and world service of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States and Canada. After giv- 
ing the world setting and recounting 
some of the early history of the 
Y.M.C.A.’s, Dr. Latourette tells the 
story of their service in India, Burma, 
Japan, the Philippines, Latin Amer- 
ica, and other lands. In land after 
land it is the story of how the 
Y.M.C.A.’s served alongside mission- 
aries, worked with students, conducted 
evangelistic services, and in many 
other ways helped to extend Christian 
influence around the world. 


THE PREACHER’S TASK AND 
THE STONE OF STUMBLING. 
By D. T. Niles. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00. 


The pattern of this book grows 
from letters written by a Hindu, a 
Buddhist, and a Moslem, in which 
each gives the central reason why he 
finds it impossible to become a Chris- 
tian. From these examples the author 
finds that when the gospel is pro- 
claimed in all its fullness, God is 
known as one who is seeking to win 
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men to live in fellowship with him 
and to reveal to men his true nature 
and purpose. God is seeking to create 
a people who will be his instrument in 
the world, bringing in his kingdom. 
Vital preaching is set in the context of 
the preacher, who is in the process of 
being saved, and the hearer, who is 
also moving toward salvation. Preacher 
and hearer are involved in the witness 
and work of the church, a militant 
church which is in conflict with the 
evil in the world. The continuing 
ministry of Christ as the cross-bearer 
of the world is dominant in vital 
preaching. This book consist of the 
1957 Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching at Yale. 


NO ESCAPE FROM LIFE. By John 
S. Bonnell. Harper & Brothers. 


$3.75. 


This book faces stern realities. Life’s 
problems are not solved by psychologi- 
cal tranquilizers, nor by, to use Hux- 
ley’s phrase, “Christianity without 
tears.” No easy, quick “cure-all” for- 
mula is offered for solving problems, 
nor are “tips” given for winning 
friends and wealth. Both sane psychol- 
ogy and practical Christian ideals, 
nevertheless, encourage the earnest 
seeker to face, not escape, life. The 
path to abundant and resourceful liv- 
ing is clearly marked. Those who seek 
release from persistent anxieties, shack- 
ling fears, moral defeat, sick bodies, 
and distressed minds, must fight con- 
structively and believe sincerely if they 
are to gain the victory. The chronic 
alcoholic, the potential suicide, the 
helplessly sick in body, and the tor- 
mented in mind, who seek help, are 
patiently instructed and sympatheti- 
cally encouraged to lay hold of the 
physical and spiritual powers that will 
win for them the victory. Dr. Bonnell 
has counseled with more than eight 
thousand persons in his office at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York city, where he has been 
pastor for twenty-three years. 


WHICH BOOKS BELONG IN THE 
BIBLE? A Study of the Canon. By 
Floyd V. Filson. The Westminster 
Press. $3.00. 


This book consists of the L. P. Stone 
Lectures for 1956 at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. It is an attempt to 
state why the church needed the Bible, 
what guided the church in forming 
the Bible, and what the Bible should 
mean to the modern church and its 
members. The Old Testament, from 
the point of view of this author, is a 
Christian book which points to Christ. 
He believes that the Old Testament 
apocryphal books do not deserve ca- 
nonical authority. They have their 
uses, but the authoritative Scripture 
should consist of the Hebrew Old 





Testament and the Greek New Testa- 
ment. The church is not founded on a 
book, but owes its origin to God. In- 
evitably the church had to have a 
written New Testament, though for 
some time an oral witness served. As 
far as the apocryphal books of the New 
Testament are concerned, not one can 
seriously claim a place in the New 
Testament. 


THEY MET AT PHILIPPI. By Car- 
roll E. Simcox. Oxford University 
Press. $3.75. 


This book, a devotional commentary 
on Philippians, written in simple and 
readable style, without sacrifice of 
scholarship, presents an _interpreta- 
tion of Paul through the words of the 
epistle to the church at Philippi. The 
first chapter gives a general review 
of Paul’s life, an analysis of his char- 
acter, and a discussion of the impor- 
tance of his place as the human 
architect of the early church. The sec- 
ond chapter faces squarely the his- 
torical and literary problems of the 
letter. The main section of the book 
is devoted to the text of the letter. 
Each chapter opens with the author’s 
translation of a passage. Then follows 
an analysis of Paul’s ideas, and after 
that a meditation interpreting these 
ideas for today. The book concludes 
with the author’s full translation of 
the letter. 


THE NATURE OF THE UNITY 
WE SEEK. Edited by Paul S. Mi- 
near. The Bethany Press. $4.00. 


This is the official report of the 
North American Conference on Faith 
and Order, held at Oberlin, Ohio, 
September 3-10, 1957. First of its 
kind on the North American conti- 
nent, this conference brought together 
279 official delegates from thirty-four 
church bodies of the United States 
and five of Canada. Paul S. Minear, 
program secretary and conference sec- 
retary, brings together in this attrac- 
tive volume the principal addresses, 
“A Message to the Churches” adopted 
by the delegates, the conference pro- 
ceedings, reports of the twelve sections 
into which the conference was di- 
vided, and other materials. Inasmuch 
as the Oberlin conference was con- 
sidered to be one of the most signifi- 
cant ecumenical gatherings in recent 
years—which undoubtedly it was—it 
follows that this official report is one 
of the most significant volumes on the 
ecumenical movement that has been 
published in recent years. The ad- 
dresses—by Angus Dun, Robert L. 
Calhoun, Albert C. Outler, and others 
—are well worth the price of the vol- 
ume. Whatever course the ecumenical 
movement may take in the future, it 
will of necessity get direction from 
what happened at Oberlin in 1957. 
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Ideas sd Plans FOR GROWING CHURCHES 





People Are Waiting 


man, thief, doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant chief. They are waiting just out- 
side your church. They are waiting for 
your church to show them what it can 
do. And they are not all from Mis- 
souri, either. They come from every 
state of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. But like the traditional Mis- 
sourian, they have to be shown. 

How can your church show these 
people that it means business—the 
King’s business? How can your church 
reach these people who want some- 
thing but do not know what? AI- 
though they do not know it, they are 
waiting for you and for your church 
to bring them the peace of mind, the 
serenity of security in Christ, and the 
hope for eternal life. 

But how can your church reach the 
sophisticated, the ignorant, the dis- 
interested, and even the criminal, real 
or potential, who are also God’s chil- 


R ICH MAN, poor man, beggar- 


dren? 

This may best be done by showing 
these people what your church has to 
offer. But first, it must build a pro- 
gram which will challenge these peo- 
ple to become a part of the body of 
Christ. Your church must also show 
these people that it is ready to back 
up such a program. 

Every-Member Canvass 

The eight-step every-member can- 
vass program, developed by the field 
counseling department of the Council 
on Missionary Cooperation, is designed 
to do just that. Its purpose is to help 
your church develop a program equal 
to its abilities; and to discover and 
produce the necessary undergirding 
of such a program. 

This ecight-step every-member can- 
vass program has been carried on 
throughout your convention for over 
seven years. Its success in every area 
of the convention has been phenom- 
enal. Many other denominations, no- 
tably the Episcopalians and the Meth- 
odists, have adopted this program for 
their own. The United Church of 
Canada has also adopted these meth- 
ods, as have churches in Hawaii, Aus- 
tralia, England, and many other sec- 
tions of the world. 

The success of the cight-step every- 
member canvass has not rested solely 
on the financial returns it provides 
participating churches. The program 
has found some of its most enthusiastic 
support in relation to the vastly in- 
creased spiritual uplift that churches 
have received from following all of 
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the eight steps. Increased church at- 
tendance, increased number of church 
workers, and increased spiritual re- 
vival on the part of the entire congre- 
gation are products of this canvass 
program. 

One church recently testified: “For 
the fifth year we have had the benefit 
of the training by our denominational 
leaders for the eight-step every-mem- 
ber canvass. . . . Each year some new 
people receive the training. Each year 
we have seen the number of givers of 
record and the amount of their giving 
climb steadily. Each year our annual 
proposal has been increased and each 
year our budget has been balanced.” 


Sector Projects 

Trained denominational leaders are 
available to almost every church in 
the convention desiring such assistance 
in conducting its annual eight-step 
every-member canvass. Much of this 
training is carried on in sector proj- 
ects. One hundred twenty-five of these 
sector projects are expected to be held 
throughout the convention area this 
fall. Your church should contact its 
local, state, or city promotion office 
and arrange to participate in a sector 
project if possible. 

If a project is not available in your 
immediate area, the program is de- 
signed so that your church may under- 
take a solo eight-step every-member 
canvass with comparable results. In- 
formation on such a solo effort can 
also be obtained through your local, 
state, or city promotion office. 

Now is the time to reach these mil- 
lions of Americans who are waiting 
just outside the door. They are waiting 
for your church to do something about 
them. Answer their challenge this fall 
by participating in an eight-step every- 
member canvass. 


New Mission Materials 

The two new motion pictures on 
the 1958-1959 missionary themes are 
Mid-East Profile and North American 
Neighbors. They will each be thirty 
minutes long. They were produced for 
the home- and foreign-mission em- 
phases for next year. These two films 
will be available from your nearest 
Baptist Film Library (see page 47) 
for summer showings. 

May we suggest some additional 
materials on the two themes. Alaskan 
Panorama, a new color filmstrip on 
our Baptist world Mission in Alaska, 
may be secured on a rental or sale 
basis: Where Jesus Walked, a mo- 





tion-picture travelog on the Holy 
Land, can be used for the Middle- 
East theme, as can the filmstrip Vil- 
lage Reborn, in which a literacy class 


revolutionizes the life of an entire 
Egyptian community. 

Detailed write-ups will appear in 
the May-June issue of “Film Clips.” 
Be sure you are on the mailing list 
of the Baptist Film Library. 


Did You Know? 


A “Suggested Constitution for Bap- 
tist Churches” is now available from 
the department of literature at ten 
cents a copy. Published by the Coun- 
cil on Missionary Cooperation of the 
American Baptist Convention, the 
suggested constitution has been taken 
from the booklet Faith and Fellowship 
of American Baptists and made avail- 
able in handy booklet form. Order 
your copy today. 


New ‘Story of Jesus’ 

A complete new series of twenty- 
four filmstrips, Story of Jesus, pro- 
duced by Cathedral Films, may now 
be secured from your Baptist Film Li- 
brary. Each filmstrip is in color with 
a 33'4 rpm record, one side for chil- 
dren and the other for general use. 
This series, in episode form, portrays 
the incidents which took place in the 
short time Jesus lived on earth. 

Part I, covering the birth and the 
early life of Jesus, includes: The An- 
nunciation, The Nativity, The Pre- 
sentation, The Story of the Wise Men, 
The Boyhood of Jesus, and The Bap- 
tism and Temptation. Parts II and 
III, dealing with his ministry, include: 
The Calling of the Four, The Mar- 
riage at Cana, The Healing of the 
Leper, The Healing of the Paralytic, 
The Visit to Mary and Martha, The 
Man Born Blind, The Story of the 
Twelve, The Centurion’s Servant, Re- 
jection at Nazareth, Attempted Ar- 
rest, The Fate of John the Baptist and 
The Raising of Lazarus. Part IV tells 
the story of the last days of his life on 
earth. Included in this are: Tri- 
umphal Entry and Cleansing of the 
Temple, The Passover Supper and Be- 
trayal, The Trial, The Crucifixion, 
Resurrection, and The Upper Room. 
All the filmstrips will be a wonderful 
addition to the program of the 
church-school teaching and worship. 

Detailed write-ups will appear in 
the March-April issue of “Film Clips.” 
Be sure your name is on our mailing 
list! 


New Love Gift Booklet 

An attractive new Love Gift Dedi- 
cation Services booklet is just off the 
press. Produced by the National Coun- 
cil of American Baptist Women, and 
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published through the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, this booklet 
is both inspiring and informative. The 
booklet suggests some helpful promo- 
tion pointers for Love Gift chairmen. 
It tells how to publicize the Love Gift 
in your church; outlines some methods 
of presentation; and emphasizes the 
importance of sending in the Love 
Gift money promptly in order that it 
may be put to work for God. 

The services in this booklet are in- 
tended for use at the monthly open- 
ings. They present to women in a chal- 
lenging manner the different areas of 
Baptist work which the Love Gift as- 
sists. Some of the writers of the serv- 
ices are American Baptist missionaries 
and some are staff of the American 
Baptist Convention, whose combined 
efforts have made this book of Love 
Gift Dedication Services possible. 

Copies are available at 50 cents each 
from your American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society book store, or write to the 
Department of Literature, 152 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Attention—Pastors! 


Practically every mail brings us re- 
quests from pastors for “samples of 
new literature,” and _ information 
about literature that will help pastors 
tell their people about the work being 
done by American Baptists around the 
world. Perhaps you are already a sub- 
scriber for ““New Literature.” If not, 
we feel sure you would like to join 
the hundreds of other American Bap- 
tist leaders, pastors, and laymen and 
women who are taking advantage of 
this service provided by the Council 
on Missionary Cooperation of the 
American Baptist Convention. 

A subscription for “New Literature” 
provides you with a copy of A Book 
of Remembrance (1959 edition will be 
mailed December 1), four issues of 
The Secret Place, the excellent devo- 
tional booklet which is used by thou- 
sands to supplement their Bible read- 
ing or for meditation or family 
worship; new leaflets produced by the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation, 
plus a generous sampling of leaflets 
and booklets from the various societies 
and agencies within the convention. 
Packets are mailed on a bimonthly 
basis. 

A subscription for “New Literature” 
will not bring you all of the literature 
produced by the convention, but it 
will help to keep you informed and 
up to date on many aspects of conven- 
tion work. The cost of $1.50 will begin 
your subscription right away. For fur- 
ther information, write to the Depart- 
ment of Literature, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Order your packet today. 
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By ‘Faith’ Moslem Converts Endure 


By IAN H. DOUGLAS 


[It is easier to think of the Moslem 
in the East than the Moslem at your 
doors. Responsibility for those overseas 
may be discharged by a gift to mis- 
sions. But the student on your town’s 
college campus and your Moslem 
neighbors who attend the mosque, or 
other service in your neighborhood, 
alert you to a deep sense of Christian 
responsibility. The number in the 
United States today who embrace 
Islam or some of its sects is approxi- 
mately thirty thousand. 

[You may invite a Moslem student 
into your home. Good! If religion be- 
comes a topic of conversation, how will 
you fare? He probably will know much 
more of the Koran by heart and know 
from early boyhood, through study at 
the Moslem school, just what his reli- 
gion expects of him and why he be- 
lieves it to be the one religion, super- 
ceding Christianity. In many parts of 
the Mohammedan world, even the 
merchant in the bazaar is a skillful 
evangelist. 

[American Baptists have no work of 
their own in the Middle East or in 
Pakistan. Prior to the partition of 
India in 1948, a few Moslem students 
attended mission schools, were patients 


Story of Ashraf 


Ashraf Shah was from a family of 
wealthy landowners claiming direct 
descent from the Prophet Mohammed 
himself. He was a young man about 
twenty-five and very handsome, but 
suffering agonies from osteo-arthritis. 
So he came hundreds of miles, travel- 
ing upper class on the train, to the 
Christian hospital. The doctors could 
hold out little hope for him, as there 
was still no specific for his disease. But 
they agreed to try other treatments on 
the chance that he might get some 
relief. However, he had to be dis- 
charged after a month, his physical 
condition little different. 

But by this time his spiritual condi- 
tion had become very different. This 
is how it happened. Like all patients 
who could read, he had been given a 
copy of the New Testament, besides 
other Christian literature, including 
the testimonies of several Moslem con- 
verts. The second time the hospital 


in mission hospitals, and were good 
neighbors. That was true when the 
Near East was the study in 1950. The 
face of much of the world has changed 
since that time! Only in South India 
are there Moslems in large numbers 
within the mission areas of American 
Baptist responsibility. Here a special 
effort is under way to reach them in 
the name of Christ. Read the free leaf- 
let “Looking Ahead with Moslem 
Friends,” available at your state office, 
and with special diligence study the 
interdenominational study books avail- 
able at American Baptist book stores. 
Remember, also, the plays and visual 
aids. You have one Baptist author, 
Paul Geren, author of New Voices, 
Old Worlds. Your newspapers, your 
magazines, your TV consider the Mid- 
dle East and the remarkable people 
who live there top news. Have a year 
of eventful study in 1958-1959. 

[The stories Mr. Douglas tells here 
are not taken from experiences in 
South India. Names are fictitious. If 
the stories are used as program mate- 
rial, Hebrews 11:32-40 may be suit- 
able Scripture and “Great Is Thy 
Faithfulness,” the hymn for the wor- 
ship period.] 


evangelist visited him, Ashraf was vis- 
ibly shaken. He had been reading the 
New Testament. Holding it up, he 
said to the evangelist, “I feel there is 
power in this Book. I have also been 
reading of Moslems who have become 
Christians. What if I should read 
more of this Book and I, too, should 
become a Christian? What would 
happen to me then?” 

He was clearly frightened at the 
prospect and sensed that some Power 
greater than himself was urging him 
in this direction. The missionary had 
to warn him that, from the worldly 
point of view, to become a Christian 
would probably mean nothing but loss 
for him, persecution, and suffering. 
But, from the eternal point of view, 
the spiritual, he would gain what was 
of far greater worth. 

As the days went by, it was very 
clear that the Holy Spirit had been 
at work previously in this man’s life. 
His interest had been aroused in 


Christianity first by contact with a 
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Christian convert in his own part of 
the country. But this was the first time 
he had read the Bible. He seemed 
from the beginning to recognize that 
this was “the Way.” But what he had 
been taught from childhood made it 
very difficult for him to accept the 
truth of the gospel. 

Understanding his problems, loving 
sympathy, and explaining the Scrip- 
tures to him were the human means 
of helping him over one hurdle at a 
time until—and what a thrill it is to 
hear a Moslem make this confession! 

he was able to say, “Yes, Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God. He is my 
Savior.” 

He was determined to go home and 
make a clear confession to his family 
of his new-found faith. Unsuspecting, 
he anticipated that his young wife 
would join him in his confession so 
that, together, they could publicly 
identify themselves as Christians. The 
missionary warned him that the out- 
come might be very different from 
that, and, indeed, so it proved. 

Without any hesitation he confessed 
his faith in Jesus Christ in his home. 
The result was that his wife’s family 
took the girl back to their home, and 
his parents stopped all allowances of 
money to him. They threatened to cut 
him off completely from the family 
inheritance. They sent to his sick room 
only his necessary food and intercepted 
all his mail. 

In addition to all this he continued 
to suffer intense pain from his disease. 
He smuggled out a letter to the mis- 
sionary back at the hospital, who 
wrote to him, giving all the encour- 
agement he could. But letters never 
reached him. 

Who could have blamed him had 
his faith failed? The hospital evan- 
gelist wrote to a missionary in his area, 
and he asked a pastor to look the man 
up in his village. Thus the report was 
received confirming the terrible facts 
concerning his condition, but testify- 
ing also that he was continuing to wit- 
ness a good confession. This was after 
several months. 

Five years later it was reported that 
one of Ashraf’s relatives was consider- 
ing becoming a Christian. But he 
could not be visited again, since any 
contact with Christians, which became 
known to his parents, resulted in a 
stepping up of the persecution. The 
only improvement in his lot was that 
his wife had returned to nurse him in 
his illness. 


Zarina’s Victory 
Zarina, born into an aristocratic 
family, lost her mother when she was 
a very small girl. Her father had to 
leave her in the guardianship of an 
uncle, who saw to it that she was 
brought up in the strict Moslem tradi- 
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tion of the family. But, there being no 
education in the city equal to that 
given by the mission high school for 
girls, Zarina was sent there. She heard 
the story of Christ in her Scripture 
lessons and used to go for private 
talks with one of her missionary teach- 
ers. When she was still only eleven, she 
made her personal decision to follow 
Christ. She told her relatives about 
her faith, too, but they did not at first 
take her seriously. 

As she grew older she refused to take 
part in Moslem observances. From 
time to time she was locked in a dark 
room, deprived of food, and even 
beaten. But her testimony remained 
firm. She was a Christian! 

In spite of conditions at home, Zar- 
ina graduated from high school, at- 
tended college for a few years, and was 
even permitted to teach in the mission 
school. Requirements which did not 
interfere with her faith she willingly 
accepted. Every day she was brought 
to school in the curtained family car, 
and she was allowed to remove her veil 
only when she was behind the high 
wall of the mission compound. The 
car called in the evening to take her 
home. Her only fellowship with Chris- 
tians was at the school. 

When she failed in her English ex- 





aminations while studying for the 
B.A. degree, her guardian allowed 
Mrs. Douglas to come to the house 
once a week as her tutor. When the 
English lesson was over, they would 
have a time of Bible reading and 
prayer together. When she received 
her degree, however, the visits had to 
stop. 

Yet, within the zenana of this or- 
thodox home, Zarina continued to 
live, representative of unknown num- 
bers of women in Moslem families who 
are true disciples of Jesus Christ, but 
who can never be permitted to live in 
the community as Christians. 

Surely here is a call to prayer for 
such faithful disciples of Christ as 
Ashraf and Zarina. 


Books 

Middle East Pilgrimage. By R. 
Park Johnson. Adult study book. 
$2.95; paper, $1.50. 

New Voices, Old Worlds. By Paul 
Geren. Biographical. Charmingly 
written. $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

The Lands Between. By John Ba- 
deau. Outstanding resource book. 
Priced. 

This Is the Middle East. By John 
Blumberg. Pictorial; factual. Adult 
and junior high. Paper, 60 cents. 


Jidings from the Fields 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 





Puerto Rican Perspective 
By RUTH MALDONADO 


HE YEAR 1957 provided many 
‘Lease for service through 
a variety of channels. The resultant 
experiences were rich and meaningful 
and gave much cause for gratitude. 
One of these was the challenging and 
inspiring personal-evangelism cam- 
paign conducted by the Yauco Baptist 
Church. 


Home-Visitation Evangelism 

For two weeks lay leaders, the pas- 
tor, and I united in a period of train- 
ing preparatory to calling in homes 
of the community. This was followed 
by a week of home-visitation evan- 
gelism. It was hard work for the 
group, but God blessed our efforts, 
and we had wonderful results. Eighty 
persons made professions of faith in 
their homes. 

On the last Sunday evening of the 
campaign, we held an _ evangelistic 
meeting and consecration service at 
the church. All who had confessed 





Ruth Maldonado, area missionary, 
smiles and expresses joy in her daily 
task of evangelism in Puerto Rico 
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Christ in their homes were invited to 
make a public declaration of their 
faith. The church was filled to capac- 
ity. When the invitation was given, 
whole families came forward together. 
Members rededicated their lives to 
Christian service. The consecration 
service included the entire church fel- 
lowship. This was an inspirational ex- 
perience for the church. 

As a result of this experience, a man 
who left the church because of a mis- 
understanding with the church officers 
was reclaimed. Twice I had called in 
his home to urge him to return, but 
to no avail. On my third visit he be- 
came convinced that his place was in 
the Christian fellowship of his church. 
After the consecration service it was 
a privilege to shake hands with him 
and to hear him say, “God used you 
to guide me back to my church!” 

At Barrio Obrero, I had the joy of 
seeing a former classmate of mine re- 
discover the joy of her Christian ex- 
perience. She is a professional woman 
and very capable in her field, but she 
had drifted away from the church. 
She attended a series of classes which 
I taught and through this experience, 
in addition to the urgency of special 
problems which she faced, she became 
sensitive to God’s will. At the close of 
the meetings she expressed her desire 
to have God’s leadership in her life 
and to consecrate her time, ability, 
and possessions to him. She now 
teaches the women’s class in the 
church school and is a faithful witness. 

The urgent need for pastors and 
missionaries compelled the committee 
on pastoral cooperation to plan a spe- 
cial series of leadership-training 
courses for the purpose of training 
new workers in a short time. It was 
my privilege to work with Bartoleme 
Cotto Reyes, pastor of the church at 
Ponce, in training a group of prospec- 
tive workers. Other members of the 
committee on pastoral cooperation 
gave leadership to similar projects in 
three areas of our convention. 

I greatly enjoyed participating in 
the school for Christian teachers held 
under the auspices of the children’s 
division of the department of Chris- 
tian education of the Evangelical 
Council, of which I am a member. In 
this connection I taught a three-month 
course in worship and laboratory work 
at Santurce. 


Retreats and Vacation Schools 


Retreats kept me busy during the 
summer and into the school year. 
Seven of these were held under the 
auspices of the Christian education 
committee. Even though much work 
was involved, it was a great experience 
to participate in the spiritual guidance 
and Christian training of the various 
age groups who attend our retreats. 
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Missionary Petra Urbina (standing) 
at Caguas with cabinet members of 
Baptist Youth Fellowship, Puerto Rico 


Institutes were held simultaneously 
for vacation-church-school _ leaders 
who, at the conclusion of this training 
period, made practical application of 
their training by conducting vacation 
schools in various parts of the island. 

Committee responsibilities contin- 
ued to take their toll of time and en- 
ergy. In addition to standing com- 
mittees and subcommittees of the 
Puerto Rico Baptist Convention, there 
were urgent calls from the Council of 
Evangelical Churches for assistance in 
various committees and projects, as 
weil as many calls to serve in church 
meetings. It was my joy to work with 
large churches as well as small. Re- 
gardless of size of membership, all 
manifested an urgent need for more 
adequate leadership. 


Guidance to Missionaries 

The majority of our churches do 
not have children’s and young people’s 
workers. As I discussed this need with 
other missionaries, we attempted to 
formulate plans to remedy this situa- 
tion, not only in churches which the 
missionaries serve, but in churches 
where there is no missionary. The 
solution seems to lie in assigning spe- 
cific areas of responsibility for definite 
periods during the year to each mis- 
sionary. This plan will involve much 
sacrifice on the part of the mission- 
aries, who already carry heavy loads in 
their own churches. 

One missionary began by helping 
me to teach a course to prospective 
Sunday school teachers in the Aguas 
Buenas Baptist Church, in the center 
of the island. She then assisted me at 
an institute at the Cayey church. 

There is urgent need for able minis- 
terial leadership in the large churches. 








The numerous housing projects pro- 
vide challenging opportunity for new 
ministries to be initiated. Specialized 
workers in education, music, children’s 
and youth work, secretarial work, and 
counseling are urgently needed. Puerto 
Rico needs young women who will 
hear the missionary call and train as 
missionary teachers for our day schools 
and kindergartens. 

The Baptist Academy needs teachers 
with academic preparation, missionary 
vision, and positive Christian attitude, 
to cope with the problems which stu- 
dents of adolescent age face. The 
school needs a counselor with theologi- 
cal as well as vocational training to 
serve as chaplain and vocational coun- 
selor. 

Office work, letter writing, and 
speaking engagements, as well as ad- 
ministrative, educational, and evangel- 
istic work, continue to keep me busy. 
The variety of my responsibilities pro- 
vides a stimulus which makes the work 
both challenging and interesting. I 
wish I had time and hands for all that 
needs to be done! 


Baptist Christian Center 

The testimony of a little girl was in- 
strumental in leading her parents to 
Christ. At home she sang the hymns 
she learned at the day school of the 
Baptist Christian Center at Puerto de 
Tierra, and her mother learned to 
sing them along with her. Later the 
missionary, Petronila Nieves, visited in 
the home and invited the parents to 
attend church services. They accepted 
the invitation and made public con- 
fessions of faith. Other parents are in- 
terested and have requested services in 
their homes. 

Progress in training Christian lead- 
ers is encouraging. Many fine leaders 
were Miss Nieves’ first pupils at the 
center. A sizeable group of intermedi- 
ate children were baptized. Many of 
these were kindergarten children at 
the center in years past. 

When children leave our day school 
to enter private schools, their new 
teachers are impressed with the ex- 
cellent preparation obtained in our 
school. Some of these children take 
top scholastic honors in private schools. 
We are happy when they continue to 
attend our church and Sunday school. 
The majority of the children who at- 
tend our Sunday school first attended 
the day school. 

The chorus fulfills an important 
function in the church. At Christmas- 
time the chorus was invited to present 
a special program at the governor's 
palace. In addition to the governor 
and his wife, representatives of South 
America were in attendance. The 
chorus participated in the mass choir, 
which sang for the Billy Graham 
Crusade. 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





A School of Missions— What and How? 


By MRS. HENRY HARRISON 


NY TRAINING SCHOOL our 

churches conduct should be an 
experience that broadens our knowl- 
edge and changes our attitudes. There 
are times when these schools may be 
nothing more than another meeting 
we attend out of loyalty to our church 
or the leadership. 

In our recent school of missions, at 
the First Baptist Church, Iowa City, 
Iowa, we accomplished much of this 
first objective. What we did and how 
we did it may help your church in a 
similar program. We were given valu- 
able help by the pastor, G. Thomas 
Fattaruso. 

The devotional periods each week 
were short. We made good use of the 
suggested references, especially Ben- 
jamin E. Mays’s book Seeking to Be 
Christian in Race Relations. The de- 
votional leaders were nearly all new 
members of the church from the young 
adult department. They brought a 
fresh approach appreciated by all. 

Our adult faculty was composed of 
a Negro woman, who is very active in 
the work of the church and alert to 
community needs; a Chinese graduate 
student at the state university; and a 
white sociology professor also at the 
university. They were able, through 
their combined resources, to present 
Christ, the Church, and Race in local, 
national, and _ international terms. 
They guided the three groups into 
discussion in the same areas by making 
a mimeographed outline of sugges- 
tions and Scripture references. 

Our youth department was chal- 
lenged by a poster contest. The young 
people presented original ideas and 
provided the missions committee with 
a publicity medium. They were very 
enthusiastic about the discussion type 
of program rather than a lecture pro- 
gram. They were also fortunate in 
having a young Negro student speak 
to them on what it is like to be a 
Negro and his personal experiences in 
segregation. 

The juniors were excited with the 
story The Swimming Pool. It was not 
read, but was told as a story in serial 
form each week. 

The closing session was a church 
potluck supper, with the students 
from the Roger Williams Fellowship 
as guests. Charles Long, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School, 
was the speaker. His topic was “The 
Mark of Oppression.” He was visiting 
the State University of Iowa as the 
Baptist “Religion in Life” leader. The 
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one supper meeting met the approval 
of the social committee. It left them 
free to attend the sessions, rather than 
being in the kitchen all evening. 

Some areas in which we needed 
better planning included: ordering of 
adult teaching materials sooner, better 
film scheduling, selection of a month 
with more favorable weather, and 
interdepartmental training sessions for 
the teachers. 


Objectives 

Objectives coming from the school 
included: 

The realization that Iowa City has 
problems in the area of the community 
services and housing. 

Christians need to know the biblical 
foundations. Churches stand on race 
brotherhood and need actually to ac- 
cept and practice brotherhood. 

The church may have to create situ- 
ations where better race relations can 
be practiced. 

We often create stumbling blocks 
through our concern for economic se- 
curity. 

In all things Christ bore the marks 
of oppression for us, and unless we are 
willing to do the same for the least of 
these, our brothers, we fail Christ and 
his church. 


School of Missions Helps 


This year the department of mis- 
sionary and stewardship education is 
preparing a manual for the school of 
missions. This will be a real workbook 








for the committee on missionary and 
stewardship education in the prepara- 
tion, planning, and carrying out of a 
school. A priced item, it will be ready 
for sale in the book stores by Septem- 
ber. It will describe a school, tell who 
is responsible and how, show how to 
plan the details, deal with methods, 
guide the administering of the school, 
help with the evaluation and outcomes 
of the school. 

A second piece is a free leaflet list- 
ing the basic study books and leaders’ 
materials for a school of missions. This 
leaflet, distributed at the convention in 
Cincinnati in June, is available through 
normal channels of distribution in the 
board of Christian education. 


‘This We Can Do...’ 


The handbook for use in planning 
the 1958-1959 church program of mis- 
sionary and stewardship education is 
This We Can Do in Missionary and 
Stewardship Education. It shows the 
relationship of the chairman of mis- 
sionary and stewardship education to 
the board of Christian education, out- 
lines his duties, and lists the members 
who make up his committee on mis- 
sionary and stewardship education. 

There is a month-by-month pro- 
gram in missionary and stewardship 
education for the church, with sugges- 
tions for activities beginning with Sep- 
tember. 


‘Neighbor Voices’ 


Neighbor Voices is the story of the 
work of the Baptist churches in Latin 
America, the West Indies, Canada, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. It was prepared 
by Dorothy A. Stevens for the study 
theme for 1958-1959 “Christian Con- 
cerns of North American Neighbors.” 
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AUGUST 
Galatians, Ephesians 





Book of the Month 


1 Corinthians—While at Ephesus, 
Paul hears of serious problems in the 
Corinthian church. They had divided 
into parties. They did not know how 
to meet their social problems of mar- 
riage and hospitality. This miscellane- 
ous letter bids them give up their fac- 
tions, gross immoralities, and lawsuits. 
Paul answers questions about mar- 
riage, meats, behavior in meetings, the 
abiding virtues of faith, hope, love, 
and the resurrection. He works their 
difficulties up to, not a rule, but a 
Christian principle that meets and 
solves them. Chapters 13 and 15 are 
among the most sublime. 

jJob—This Hebrew poem, among 
the greatest pieces of the world’s litera- 
ture, deals with the greatest problem 
which man faces; namely, suffering. 
Job in a severe test of his righteous- 
ness is reduced to abject poverty and 
to a virulent form of leprosy. But he 
remains humble and submissive. Three 
friends come to console him with the 
conventional theology of the day: that 
since sin results in suffering, all suffer- 
ing must be the result of sin. Let him 
confess and humble himself and doubt- 
less he will receive pardon. That is all 
the friends say, repeating it eight or 
nine times. Eliphas is the mystic; 
Bildad, the scholar; and Zophar, the 
dogmatist. At last God speaks (chap- 
ter 38), calling attention to his own 
might. 

Galatians—This letter was written 
to churches in the Roman province of 
Galatia (in Asia Minor). The letter 
(1) answers the attack on Paul’s au- 
thority; he is not subordinate to the 
other apostles (chapters 1 and 2) ; (2) 
answers Jews who insisted on a legal 
compulsion of Gentiles to be circum- 
cised. It shows that one is right with 
God by faith (chapters 3 and 4) ; this 
life of faith, by its very nature being 
life by the Spirit, produces the fruit of 
the Spirit (chapters 5 and 6). 

Ephesians—This letter of Paul’s is 
an exposition of the teaching of God’s 
eternal purpose in Christ for the uni- 
verse. It divides into three parts: (1) 
Chapters 1:3 to 2:10: The mystery of 
God’s will that Christ should be “the 
head over all things for the church, 
which is his body, the fullness of him 
who fills all in all.” (2) Chapters 2:11 
to 3:21: The result is the reconciling 
of the Jew and Gentile. (3) Chapters 
4 to 6:20: Exhortations with regard 
to the corporate body of the church. 
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Home-Mission Study 

THEME: Christian Concerns of 
North American Neighbors 

In the home-mission study for this 
year, boys and girls as well as their 
parents will be thinking about the 
Christian concerns that confront, not 
only us here in the United States, but 
also those in our home-mission fields 
outside the United States—Puerto 
Rico, Haiti, Cuba, El Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Canada (though this is not a mission 
field of American Baptists). Some of 
the concerns that will be discussed are 
housing, health and medical welfare, 
food, schools, employment, and spirit- 
ual nurture. 

Our books and materials to use with 
primary and junior boys and girls were 
never more attractive. 

The home-mission theme is_ the 
recommended theme for use in your 
graded school of missions for this year. 
It is not too early to begin planning 
now. 

For JuNIoR TEACHER 

Ten Pairs of Shoes. By Mae Hurley 
Ashworth. Presents ten stories about 
boys and girls who live in the North 
American neighborhood that stretches 
from Alaska to Central America. 
Study book, $1.50. Teacher’s Guide. 
Complete guidance for teachers for as 
many sessions up to ten, including 
study, worship, and activities. 65 cents. 

Making New Friends: Among 
North American Neighbors, Around 
the World. Stories by Baptist mission- 
aries, service projects, and special-in- 
terest missionary information. 75 cents. 


Picture Map of North America. 
This large, highly visible picture map 
is a creative tool for use with children, 
who may color and decorate it with 
pictures that are supplied with each 
map at no extra cost. $1.00. 

PicturE ALBuMs: World Friends: 
Mexicans. The pictures, with descrip- 
tive text, show Mexican children and 
their families engaged in activities 
common to children everywhere— 
play, worship, at festivals, at home 
and school. $1.25. 

World Friends: Spreading the Gos- 
pel. Pictures of planes, chapel cars, 
phonographs, and other means of 
spreading the gospel in North America 
and other lands. $1.25. 


Home in Alaska. Photographs of 
our Baptist Children’s Home in 
Alaska. 25 cents. 


Firmstrip: A Puppy for Jose. The 
appealing story of Jose who takes care 
of his little sister Sylvia, while his 
parents are at work in the migrant 
fields. Rental, $2.50, from Baptist Film 
Library. 


For Primary TEACHER 


Leo of Alaska. By Edith J. Agnew. 
Leo is taken to a church home for chil- 
dren where he is cared for. Leo has a 
lonely time before he gets used to his 
new life. Study book, $1.50. Teacher’s 
Guide. Complete guidance for as many 
sessions as are desired up to ten, in- 
cluding study, worship, and activities. 
65 cents. 

PicturE ALBuM: Home in Alaska. 
Photographs of our Baptist Children’s 
Home in Alaska. 25 cents. 
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Picture Map of Alaska. The pic- 
tures to be cut out, colored, and 
mounted on the map are part of a 
large separate insert sheet containing 
a great deal of information written 
in a simple and appealing way that 
children will readily understand and 
enjoy. $1.00. 

Fitmstrip: Alaskan Panorama. 


Foreign-Mission Study 

Tueme: The Middle East 

The Middle East theme will be con- 
cerned with our Christian responsibili- 
ties in the Middle East. We, as Amer- 
ican Baptists, have no work in this 
area, but for those wanting to study 
the Christian work that is being done, 
there is a wealth of rich background 
material. In our Baptist book, Making 
New Friends, missionaries from sev- 
eral of our foreign fields have made 
contributions. This is excellent mate- 
rial for children. 

For JuNtor TEACHER 

They Live in Bible Lands. By Grace 
W. McGavran. Descriptive sections 
about the people of Bible times and 
boys and girls who today live in the 
area. $1.50. Teacher’s Guide. Com- 
plete guidance for as many sessions up 
to ten, including study, worship, and 
activities. 65 cents. 

Making New Friends: Among North 
American Neighbors, Around the 
World. Stories by Baptist missionaries, 
service projects, and special-interest 
missionary information. 75 cents. 

Picture Map of Bible Lands Today. 
A large, instructive, black and white 
work map for children. $1.00. 

PicturE AtsuM: World Friends: 
Friends in Bible Lands Today. An al- 
bum of black and white 9” x 12” 
teaching pictures, showing children of 
the Middle East at home, at school, at 
worship, and at play. $1.25. 

Firmstrip: Wait a Minute. Color 
with sound. Helps boys and girls un- 
derstand problems of being a refugee. 
Sale price, $3.00. 

For Primary TEACHER 

The Thirsty Village. By Dorothy 
Blatter. Two little boys, one a Chris- 
tian and the other a Moslem, help to 
solve the problems of the villages. 
$1.50. ‘Teacher’s Guide. Complete 
guidance for ten sessions, with study, 
worship, and activities. 65 cents. 

Making New Friends: Among North 
American Neighbors, Around the 
World. Stories by Baptist missionaries, 
service projects and _ special-interest 
missionary information. 75 cents. 

PicrurE AtsuM: World Friends: 
Friends in Bible Lands Today. An al- 
bum of black and white teaching pic- 
tures showing children of the Middle 
East at home, school, worship, and at 
play. $1.25. 
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Enrichment Materials 


Missionary Units 
Judson Graded Courses 

In 1957 issues of Misstons, the fol- 
lowing articles and their pictures will 
be helpful: 

Primary Year I—‘Kodiak”: Sep- 
tember, p. 38. 

Primary Year II—‘Kikongo”: Jan- 
uary, p. 41; February, p. 14; Decem- 
ber, p. 42. 

Primary Year III—‘“Children in 
America Learn About Jesus”: Janu- 
ary, pp. 20, 31; April, pp. 26, 31; 
March, pp. 21, 31; November, p. 20. 

Junior Year I—‘India”: March, 
p. 30; September, p. 28; October, p. 
10; January, p. 41. 

Junior Year II—“Latin America”: 
April, pp. 24, 40, 44; May, p. 31; 
June, pp. 16, 29, 38; January, p. 23; 
February, p. 30; September, pp. 14, 
23, 29; December, p. 28. 

Junior Year I1I—‘“One Great Fel- 
lowship”: May, p. 19; February, p. 
19. 


New Materials 

Note: Where D. M. E. is indicated, 
the material may be secured from the 
Department of Missionary and Stew- 
ardship Education for Children, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Missionary _ picture 
1957. Free, D. M. E. 

Primary Year I—“‘Kodiak”: Home 
in Alaska. 25 cents. Photograph al- 
bum, 6” x 3” containing 16 pictures 
showing everyday doings of our chil- 
dren in Kodiak. Secure from D. M. E. 
Letters from Alaska missionaries. Free, 
D. M. E. 

Primary Year II—‘“Kikongo”: 
Filmstrip: Sumo, A Boy of Africa. 
Rental, $1.00. Order from nearest 
Baptist Film Library. 

Primary Year III—“Children in 
America Learn About Jesus.” Film- 
strip: A Puppy for Jose. (Migrants.) 
Rental, $2.50. Select pictures and 
stories from The Bible Travels Today. 
$1.00. Set of ten pictures and stories 
from American Baptist missionaries. 
Order from your nearest American 
Baptist Publication Society book store. 
Letters from Christian Center mission- 
aries. Free, D. M. E. 

Junior Year I—‘“India”: Time to 
Talk About India. Free, D. M. E. Tour 
of Assam. Free, D. M. E. 

Junior Year II—“Latin America”: 
Letters from Missionaries. Free, 
D. M. E. 

Junior Year III—“One Great Fel- 
lowship”: Summary of Statistics for 
Year, 1956. Free, D. M. E. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OUTREACH—The B. YF. 





1958-1959 Mission-Study Themes 


Home: Christian Concerns of North 
American Neighbors 

ForeiGn: The Christian Mission in 
the Middle East 
yo WILL FIND in the following 

publications some helpful _re- 
sources on both themes. Keep a file 
of all the material you come across, 
and when it is time for you to give a 
program on missions you can refer to 
your resource file. 

Missions Magazine—On the 
B.Y.F. pages we shall be giving you 
glimpses from the fields. 

The High Call—The B.Y.F. Vesper 
Day service was written by Helen C. 
Schmitz, secretary of communications 
for the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies. The Vesper Day pro- 
gram will appear in the fall issue and 
will be available in reprint. 

Junior High Topic—The coming 
issues will contain programs on these 
themes. 

Fellowship Guild Program Kits— 
There are two programs for each of 
the home and foreign fields for the 
Ann Judson and Sallie Peck and Alma 
Noble kits. 


World Outreach Packet—Will con- 
tain a wealth of resources and study 
materials on the home and foreign 
themes. 

Resources for Youth—Will contain 
a complete listing of materials. 


‘B.Y.F. Spotlight’ 

Many B.Y.F.’ers are becoming fa- 
miliar with the “B.Y.F. Spotlight,” the 
annual world-outreach leaflet, which 
lists the two special-interest mission 
fields and gives specific projects for 
youth to undertake in connection with 
those fields. 

The national council of the B.Y.F. 
selected the Berlin Center, Berlin, 
Germany, and Haiti, as the foreign 
and home special-interest mission fields 
for 1958-1959. “Spotlight,” a free 
leaflet, may be obtained from your 
area director of Christian education, 
or from the national B.Y.F. office. 


New Mission Books 

Wide as the World. By Louise B. 
Griffiths. This book for junior highs 
uses a unique “living-method” tech- 
nique, step-by-step outlines showing 
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steps taken, the principles followed, 
the materials used, and the values 
achieved in varied junior-high projects 
that help teen-agers understand the 
world mission of the church and their 
responsibility in that mission. Cloth, 
$2.95; paper, $1.95. 

In One Spirit. By D. Campbell 
Wyckoff. This book for senior highs 
gives a clear definition of the Chris- 
tian world mission. It tells how edu- 
cation for missions is related to the 
total program of Christian education, 
and describes approaches and methods 
best adapted for use with senior highs. 
Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.95. 

These books will help youth leaders 
to make missions more interesting to 
the members of their groups. You may 
purchase the books at your nearest 
American Baptist bookstore. 


Gellowshiza Guild 


Organizing a New Chapter 


You should have in your files the 
articles that have appeared in these 
columns that have given you the steps 
in organizing a new Fellowship Guild 
chapter. Last month we brought you 
up to the degree program. From here, 
you can help your girls to develop in 
all four areas by the presentation of 
the programs, projects, and so forth. 
It is up to you and your girls from this 
point to use your creativeness to pre- 
sent the material and resources pro- 
vided for you. 

Your next steps will be developing 
in White Cross, Love Gift, Prayer 
Partners, and projects. You can get 
help from the articles on the Fellow- 
ship Guild in the American Woman, 
Missions, and from adult workers 
with youth, the state counselor, the 
national counselor, and the national 
director. With all this help there need 
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not be one chapter that is not active 
and developing in all areas. 


Chapters and News 


Southern California 

The experiences of the Southern 
California guild girls at their recent 
conventions are expressed by Mrs. 
Gerry Thornton, state guild counselor. 

“Go Ever Forward” was the theme 
of the two guild conventions held re- 
cently in Southern California. About 
550 girls from the northern division of 
Southern California met February 28- 
March 2, at the First Baptist Church, 
San Luis Obispo. The following week 
end, an identical convention was held, 
with 550 girls of the southern division 
attending, at the First Baptist Church, 
Downey. Guild in Southern California 
is “going ever forward” and, there- 
fore, it is necessary to hold two con- 
ventions to accommodate the large 
number of girls attending. Ninety-two 
churches were represented in the 1,100 

irls. 

“Go Reach for a Star” and “Go Ye” 
were the themes of the two inspiring 
and challenging messages brought by 
our missionary speaker, Marjanet A. 
Worrell, of Kavali, South India. She 
won a place in the hearts of all with 
her glowing personality, her ability to 
enjoy life, and her complete dedica- 
tion and devotion to Christ and his 
service. 





New officers of Fellowship Guild, at 
First Baptist Church, Jamestown, N.Y. 


We were also privileged to have 
with us Marjorie Wilson, national 
guild interne. She brought us a 
glimpse of guild work at the national 
level, participated in the installation 
of our state guild officers, and lead a 
conference on the ABC’s of mission 
preparation. She, too, won a place in 
our hearts. 

John Harms, state youth director, 
who brought the closing message of 
the convention, challenged us to “go 
ever forward” in practicing discipline 
in the Christian life. 

Seven conferences were held on 
Saturday afternoon. Three of these 
were mission conferences. The girls 
were able to learn how to prepare for 
this work. 

Other highlights of our conventions 
were: 

The state Love Gift goal was set for 
the first time in many years. Our state 
paper, the “Guild Gleam,” will be 
available in printed form to all guild 
girls of Southern California for a 
small donation. This will be published 
six times during the year. A beautiful 
rhinestone crown was presented to our 
“Cover Girl” by the Harbor Guild 
Association. This will be her posses- 
sion during the year she reigns. All 
three degrees were given in impressive 
ceremonies, with many girls partici- 
pating. 

Our new state guild officers were in- 
stalled in a beautiful ceremony. We re- 
turned home deeply inspired. 


New York 


A cold evening in April found the 
guild girls of the First Baptist Church, 
Jamestown, N. Y., and their guests 
from the Fredonia Baptist Church, 
gathered t zether for the installation 
service of the First Baptist Fellowship 
Guild chapter. 

The picture here is of the new of- 
ficers who were installed. They are, 
from left to right, Sharon Hultburg, 
chairman; Marjorie Slayton, scribe; 
Marjorie Wilson, national guild in- 
terne, who spoke to the group after 
the installation; Vickie Hultburg, 
steward; and Mary Johnson, vice- 
chairman. 


Oregon 

The state Fellowship Guild conven- 
tion was a wonderful experience for 
the girls and counselors, who attended 
it at Roseburg, February 28 to March 
2. The theme was “How Lovely Is Thy 
Dwelling?” Clara Olds, of the Che- 
mawa Indian Scheol staff, talked on 
“Inner Dwellings.” Mrs. Irwin Boehr, 
spoke of “Grass Huts,” with slides of 
our medical Missionary Marian 
Boehr’s work in India. She concluded 
with a challenging message, urging 
the guild girls to consider Christian 
vocations. 
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Planning the Program for the Year 
By HELEN McDERMOTT 


HROUGHOUT the coming pro- 

gram year, we women are going 
to be thinking about “The Mountains 
of the Lord.” All our programs will 
be related to the mountains. Our 
hymn will be about mountains, and 
just about everything that we shall do 
will be concerned with mountains. We 
are going to think about mountain 
climbers, crags and precipices, bar- 
riers, erosion, snow-capped mountains, 
and beckoning mountains. 

It is expedient that before we try 
to climb any of these mountains we 
shall take time out to think about our 
preparation. That is absolutely neces- 
sary in mountain climbing. My hus- 
band is a mountain climber. He has 
been to the highest point in every 
state, and to the tops of many of the 
other high mountains. He succeeded 
in doing this because he was ade- 
quately prepared for it. ; 

Deep-knee bending exercises 
strengthen his legs. Before attempting 
to climb a mountain, he secures a copy 
of the United States Geodetic map of 
that section of the country. He studies 
it and gathers all the information that 
he can from every possible source. He 
must have the right shoes and the 
right equipment. Although he does 
not want to carry excess baggage, he 
must have ropes and pitons, an ice ax 
and crampons, if he has to climb on 
ice. He must have provisions, but they 
must be compact, nourishing, and suffi- 
cient, but not heavy and burdensome. 
With preparation and care—if the 
weather cooperates—the climb will 
undoubtedly be a successful one. 

What is so true of an actual moun- 
tain climb is also true as we try to plan 
programs on the theme “The Moun- 
tains of the Lord,” or, for that matter, 
on any other theme. Good programs, 
like successful mountain climbing, de- 
mand preparation and it cannot be 
last-minute preparation or the summit 
of the mountain—a good program— 
will not be reached. 


Reaching the Summit 

Programs should be planned for the 
year, not on a month-by-month basis, 
because only in this way can adequate 
time be given for the preparation of 
the individual programs. A woman 
must take weeks and months to pre- 
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pare thoroughly for her program. She 
can read newspapers, magazines, and 
books, and watch television for illus- 
trations and material bearing on her 
subject. 

Too many of our programs show 
very little real thinking on our part. 
We simply take the programs as they 
come and do not try to adapt them to 
the needs of our group. We ought to 
decide upon a purpose for our meet- 
ing. We should ask ourselves: Why 
are we presenting that topic? What do 
we hope to accomplish through the 
presentation? What do we hope will 
happen to the thinking, attitudes, and 
actions of our group? 

With the answers to these questions 
in our minds, then we should take the 
prepared program and adapt it in 
whatever way is necessary to meet our 
purpose. This takes thinking and plan- 
ning—well in advance of the meeting. 

Advance planning not only gives us 
an opportunity to do some thinking 
about the program, but also gives us 
ample time to prepare what we want 
to say. Then we do not need to be 
confined to our notebooks and to read- 
ing our part. If we are able to look at 
our audience and to talk to them, the 
program will be much more interest- 
ing to the listeners. Reading is a good 
way to kill interest in a program. We 
should practice giving our program 
aloud before a mirror. In that way we 
get used to our voices and to looking 
at an audience. Also, we can time 
ourselves. A good program is not long. 


A Balanced Program 

Advance planning helps us to have 
a balanced diet on our climb. All the 
important phases of our work will be 
presented, not just those that the par- 
ticipants want to present. A program 
committee can easily check to see if 
the home-mission theme is to be pre- 
sented as adequately as the foreign, 
or vice versa. It can check to see 
whether family life, Christian social 
relations, and the Love Gift are given 
proper attention. It can check to be 
sure that the speaker or interpreter 
is being used, and that there is a pro- 
gram on the special-interest mission- 
aries. If one subject is over empha- 
sized, the women will likely become 
tired of it and will lose interest. We 





need a balanced program. It is so easy 
to omit something unless we can see 
the complete program for the year and 
check it against all our various inter- 
ests. 

Planning the program for the year 
will enable the committee to see that 
a variety of methods are used. This is 
certainly one way to create interest. 
Most groups would not care to have 
a speaker every meeting. In fact, this 
is one thing that should not be done. 
But, neither would most groups care 
for a film or filmstrip every meeting, 
nor a dramatization every time. All 
these methods are good once in a while 
but they are not good if used repeat- 
edly. 

A good committee will check very 
carefully to see that it does not sched- 
ule programs using the same methods 
one after the other. There are so many 
ways of presenting programs that a 
different method could be used every 
month. With advance planning there 
will be ample time for the participants 
for each program to discover how to 
present their method correctly and ef- 
fectively. The booklet You Can Be a 
Leader gives excellent suggestions and 
guidance in using the various methods. 
It may be secured at any of the Bap- 
tist book stores, for fifty cents. 

By planning ahead in this way for 
the entire year, we shall have little 
difficulty in scheduling good speakers 
for our meetings and in securing the 
rental of the audio-visual materials 
that we want. If an emergency arises, 
if someone is ill, and the program has 
to be changed, it is not difficult to sub- 
situte a program that is scheduled 
later, as the participants have been 
thinking and working on it for weeks. 


Year Book 


When the programs are planned for 
the year, a year book can be printed 
or mimeographed. This is one of our 
best publicity media. It should be 
ready and sent to every woman in the 
church at least two weeks before the 
first meeting of the new program year. 
If you have not done this, try it. You 
will find a difference in the attendance 
of your women, provided, of course, 
that you follow it up with good pro- 
grams. 

Someone has said that, if you have 
to ask why men and women climb 
mountains, you will never understand 
the reason why. That statement almost 
applies to that about which we have 
been thinking. All these reasons for 
planning programs for the year are so 
obvious that if we have to try to con- 
vince groups to do so, they will never 
understand—or almost never. Do not 
let that be true of your group. 

Let us be good mountain climbers 
as we climb “The Mountains of the 
Lord.” 
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Southern Panorama 
By NELLIE A. COLEMAN 


[Center, map showing Mexico, Nic- 
aragua, El Salvador, Cuba, Haiti, and 
Puerto Rico. Left, table for commen- 
tator. Right, simulated TV screen, 
where reporters speak, perhaps against 
a sketched background of sea, palm 
trees, and mountains.] 

Hymn: “O Zion, Haste.” 

Scripture: Acts 10:34—35. 

CoMMENTATOR: Today our tele- 
vision cameras will bring to you a 
panorama of southern lands known to 
us as our Latin American home-mis- 
sion fields. [Indicate on map.] On-the- 
spot reporters are standing by to tell 
you of American Baptist work in these 
six fields. What are the needs? What 
has been accomplished? What are our 
responsibilities? Let us hear first from 
our reporter in Nicaragua. Come in, 
Nicaragua. 

Nicaracua: In this beautiful land 
of lakes and volcanoes, Baptists have 
been active since 1918. Recently the 
First Church of Managua, said to be 
the strongest Baptist church in Central 
America, completed a handsome new 
edifice, celebrating its fortieth anni- 
versary and symbolizing years of sacri- 
ficial giving. A highly rated Baptist 
hospital, now largely self-supporting, 
cares for the sick, trains nurses, and 
improves standards of public health. 
Our school, serving children of both 
primary- and secondary-school age, is 
equipped with dormitories to care for 
those from the smaller places who have 
less advantages to gain an education. 

While we rejoice in the progress 
made on the city, we must realize that 
small towns desperately need churches 
and clinics. The hope of missions lies 
in pastors whom God calls from every 
station in life. For their training a 
seminary was established in 1941. Its 
graduates have opened and staffed 
many new fields. 

In January, in Nicaragua vast cot- 
ton fields wait for the harvest. Always 
souls are waiting for a spiritual har- 
vest. 

ComMMENTATOR: Now we take you 
to beautiful El Salvador. Come in, 
please. 

Ex Satvapor: Although El Salva- 
dor is beautiful, earthquakes fre- 
quently occur, sparing not even our 
Baptist churches. In those parts of the 
country where there is much poverty, 
the people must be taught, but first of 
all they must be fed. Agricultural 
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evangelism and the improvement of 
material conditions in general will aid 
religious work. 

English-speaking Baptists often as- 
sume that “Colegio Bautista” means 
“Baptist College.” However, it simply 
means “Baptist School,” and is the 
name of many of our schools. El Sal- 
vador has two such mission schools: 
Colegio Bautista, at Santa Ana, and 
Colegio Bautista, at San Salvador. 

Many Salvadoran churches are now 
supporting their pastors and are build- 
ing new edifices without outside as- 
sistance. The members give what they 
can: a week’s work if they have no 
money, and offerings for the poor 
when the givers themselves have not 
enough to eat. Sacrificial giving has 
rebuilt churches which had been de- 
stroyed by earthquakes. 

El Salvador lacks a seminary to 
train sorely needed pastors. Pray that 
this need may be met. 

ComMMENTATOR: Let us hear now 
from our oldest home field, Mexico. 

Mexico: I am speaking to you from 
the land of the ancient Aztecs, victim 
of the Conquistadors, stronghold of 
fanatical Roman Catholicism. To be 
an evangelical Christian here requires 
heroism. Although our work has been 
fruitful, if we face the unvarnished 
facts we must admit that the entire 
evangelical movement has made 
hardly a dent in Mexico’s armor of 
Catholicism, ignorance, and supersti- 
tion. The funds supplied by American 
Baptists have served merely to scratch 
the surface. In Missions magazine, 
O. Carroll Arnold says, “Like its vol- 
cano ‘The Sleeping Lady,’ Mexico 
has long been sleeping. Needed to 
awaken her is the life-giving gospel of 
Jesus Christ in its full, evangelical ex- 
pression.” 

ComMMENTATOR: Thank you. We 
now leave the mainland and cross to 
the West Indies, where we shall learn 
of our work in Cuba, Haiti, and 
Puerto Rico. Come in, please. [Jf de- 
sired, three speakers may be used in- 
stead of one.] 

West Inpres: Speaking of Cuba, I 
am glad to report that our schools are 
in the forefront. They produce many 
church and government leaders. Edu- 
cation opens the way to the gospel. 
Colegios Internacionales, in Cristo, 
provides fellowship, Christian atmos- 
phere, and the spiritual guidance of 


Christian teachers. A seminary trains 
pastors and lay workers. As elsewhere, 
personnel and funds are inadequate. 
Too, we must realize that in Cuba and 
in any other country where American 
Baptists work, internal political strife 
may seriously affect our efforts. Pray 
that our Baptist churches and schools 
may survive and grow stronger. 

In Haiti, land of mountains and 
jungles, most of the people are illiter- 
ate. Baptists have established some 
schools, but many more—especially 
rural and advanced urban—are 
needed. Missions which have not cre- 
ated schools have progressed least. 
Nevertheless, there is an amazing re- 
sponse to the gospel. Converts seem to 
have an overwhelming desire to bring 
others to Christ. At the great Baptist 
church of Hinche, the Association of 
Christian Workers a group of sixty, 
meets daily for prayer, holds street 
services, and visits homes. Do you 
wonder that the Hinche church aver- 
ages seventy-five conversions a month? 
Let us strengthen the zeal of these 
workers with our contributions and 
prayers. 

Puerto Rico is fortunate in having 
the backing of American money. Al- 
though the population has increased 
by leaps and bounds, remarkable ad- 
vances have been made in lifting the 
people from illiteracy, poverty, and 
disease. American Baptists are helping 
with churches, schools, rural-parish 
projects, and a seminary. A tremen- 
dous responsibility is to see that spir- 
itual progress keeps pace with the 
great strides being taken politically, 
economically, and socially. 

CoMMENTATOR: Through the magic 
of television we have shown you a 
panorama of lovely southern tropical 
lands. You have heard of their com- 
mon problems: overcrowded popula- 
tion, ignorance, superstition, disease, 
poverty. You have learned that they 
need much; and that their greatest 
need is the discovery of a living, lov- 
ing God and Savior. I know that your 
heart was warmed. 

[Commentator leads the members 
in @ practical discussion of what they 
can do personally or as a group for 
our work in Latin America.] 

PRAYER: [Give thanks for what God 
has done in Latin America. Pray that 
we may have the wisdom, strength, 
and resources to meet any future 
needs.] 

Sort Music: “O Zion, Haste.” 

Scripture: Isaiah 61:11. [Read 
while above music is played.| “For as 
the earth bringeth forth her bud, and 
as the garden causeth the things that 
are sown in it to spring forth; so the 
Lord God will cause righteousness and 
praise to spring forth before all the 
nations.” 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MEN 
Fellowship @ Growth e Action 








Disband for the Summer? 


August 


E HAVE HEARD of Men’s Fel- 
lowships that close for the sum- 
mer. It makes us wonder what they 
do the rest of the year. Of course, it 
is hard to run a formal program 
through the summer. Many of your 
crowd will be away on vacation, and 
those that are home want to relax. 
This is the key to a successful sum- 
mer program. Plan to relax and enjoy 
real fellowship together. Set the stage 
for informality. Meet outdoors, at 
someone’s cabin, in the park (if no 
mosquitoes), on the beach, on a fish- 
ing launch, or wherever you can find 
a spot for a group of men to have a 
good time. 


Bring the Steaks 

Be sure to plan a good meal if the 
meeting is to be held in the open. If 
barbecue equipment and charcoal are 
available, steaks are a good invest- 
ment, especially if marinated in a 
spicy sauce for several hours before 
broiling. Garlic bread, a tossed salad, 
shoestring potatoes, coffee, and home- 
made ice cream will send the fellows 
home asking why they cannot have 
meals like that at home. 

If barbecue is out of the question, 
cook large hamburger steaks to order. 
You can regulate thickness, done-ness, 
and seasoning to suit almost anyone, if 
you have a good fire. If you are on a 
fishing launch—well, you may not feel 
like eating, anyway! 

Round up any musical instruments 
you can for an informal sing. If none 
of your men play any, then invite 
someone who would like to become 
interested in the group. As a last re- 
sort, buy a mouth organ or a pitch 
pipe to start you off. Plan to sing 
familiar fellowship songs that will 
really use the diaphragm. Wind up 
with some familiar gospel songs and 
hymns. 

Plan in advance for some kind of 
seating around the campfire. You will 
want to be there for some time, and it 
is well to be as comfortable as pos- 
sible, even when you are roughing it. 
If you need logs and none are there, 
perhaps your local telephone or power 
company will have some used poles 
you can have for hauling away. Be 
sure to trim off the splinters that 
have been raised by the gaffs. 
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Meeting 


A Powerful Meeting 

This kind of setting can be the stage 
for the most effective meeting of the 
year. Begin by introducing each guest, 
inviting him to tell his background— 
where he was born, where he went to 
school, where he met his wife, what 
he does for a living, where he has at- 
tended church, and what his hobbies 
are. Ask if anyone else in the group 
has been or lived in any of the same 
places. 

Then ask each of the regulars to 
tell of his own experience in the 
church, leading up to a statement of 
what Christ and the church mean to 
him now. Close with a round of short 
prayers. Emphasize that they should 
be short to give everyone a chance. 
Sing “Blest Be the Tie,” standing in 
a circle, each man with hands on the 
shoulders of the men on both sides. 


September Meeting 


Missions takes a vacation in July 
and August. So here are a few sug- 
gestions for the September meeting. In 
the September issue, we plan to cover 
October and November programs. 

“Finding God Anew” through fel- 
lowship, growth, and action will be 
the suggested theme for the year fol- 
lowing the national layman’s confer- 
ence at Green Lake, Wis., in July. The 
meetings suggested for that year on 
this page will develop this theme in 
various ways. 

For September, we suggest a broad 
subject: “Electing God to Our Exec- 
utive Committee.” If your officers 
have been newly elected, it would be 
well to plan an installation ceremony 
for the close of the meeting. Before 
the installation, have three laymen 
give their idea of what an executive 
committee meeting would be like if 
God were there in human form. What 
would we do differently? Would we 
get more done? What type of things 





Last Call to Register 
for the 
NATIONAL LAYMEN’S 
CONFERENCE 
July 19-26 
Green Lake, Wisconsin 





would we work at? Try to give a scrip- 
tural basis for these imaginative ideas. 

Then take twenty minutes for a 
“brainstorming session.” Encourage 
everyone to give his ideas, no matter 
how unimportant they may seem (and 
on one is to discuss anyone else’s ideas 
except to “hitchhike” or add to 
them). Ideas such as how this fellow- 
ship can find and accomplish the kind 
of projects God would have us ac- 
complish are excellent. Have a secre- 
tary who can keep up with fast think- 
ing jot down each idea as it is 
proposed. 

For the installation, see the ““Hand- 
book.” Have a state officer, your pas- 
tor, or the retiring president give the 
charge to the new officers and to the 
members. Ask the members to pledge 
their loyalty and support to the new 
officers. 


Laymen Singers Tour 


En route to and from the national 
laymen’s conference at Green Lake, 
the Laymen Singers will render con- 
certs in Denver First Baptist Church, 
Friday evening, July 18; Chicago 
North Shore Baptist Church, Satur- 
day evening, July 19; and two loca- 
tions in Wichita, on Sunday afternoon 
and evening, July 27. 

While at Green Lake they will sing 
throughout the national laymen’s con- 
ference, which meets July 19-26. They 
will take part in a workshop on radio 
and television. They will also sing for 
the national evangelism conference 
and for the Wisconsin men, who hold 
their annual conference immediately 
following the national laymen’s con- 
ference. 


New Album 

The new high-fidelity long-playing 
album featuring the Laymen Singers 
and the Ralph Carmichael Brass Choir 
is receiving high praise. LP9054 on 
the Sacred label, this album contains 
thirteen thrilling numbers, some with 
brass choir and some a capella. It will 
be useful in worship services as well as 
for delightful listening in the home. It 
bears frequent repetition. With last 
year’s album, LP9017, the combina- 
tion of fine chorus and the brass choir 
have produced two albums of which 
Baptists can be justly proud. 

The new album has an attractive 
cover featuring stained-glass windows 
and the title, “Holy, Holy, Holy,” one 
of the hymns recorded. LP9017 car- 
ries a picture of the Laymen Singers 
on the jacket. Both albums are avail- 
able in most Protestant religious book 
stores. If you are unable to locate 
them, write the Department of Radio 
and Television, American Baptist 
Convention, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y., for information. 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





THAILAND 


New Day Dawns 


The difficulties of learning two ori- 
ental tonal languages have slowed 
Thailand missionaries in actually “pos- 
sessing the land.” Coupled with this 
is the necessity to do pioneering sur- 
vey and initial building without the 
help of veteran missionaries. In spite 
of these difficulties, American Baptist 
missionaries now occupy four stations 
in northern Thailand—Chiengmai, 
Maesariang, Baw Gaow, and Chieng- 
rai. Educational, agricultural, medi- 
cal, and evangelistic programs are be- 
ing inaugurated, and _ relationships 
with the churches cemented. Our 
hearts thrill to the first bright rays of 
a new day for Thai-Karen Christians 
and their fear-enslaved animistic 
brothers. 


New Training Center 

On February 19, the first study ses- 
sions of the Thailand Karen leader- 
ship training center were held. This 
center, erected by the students and 
made of bamboo and thatch, is located 
near the new mission bungalow at Baw 
Gaow (Ma O Gla), high in the moun- 
tains fifty miles northwest of Chieng- 
mai. Our fondest dreams of a student 
body of twenty became a puny under- 
estimate when more than forty happy, 
energetic Karens showed up to finish 
building the center. 

Dormitories for students and fac- 
ulty, an open eating house, and a 
grainery were erected surrounding a 
large Karen-style bamboo house, for- 
merly occupied by missionaries Rev. 
and Mrs. A. S. Truxton and family. 
These six buildings, a garden, and 
small sports field constitute the tempo- 
rary physical setting of this first train- 
ing center for Thailand Karens. A 
more permanent site and building 
program is scheduled for 1959. 

A cooperative arrangement with 
the Burma Baptist Convention has 
brought a faculty of three highly quali- 
fied teachers to help get the center 
started. The amazingly rapid develop- 
ment of the students during this first 
term indicates the keen insight and 
good teaching methods employed by 
these capable leaders. The center pro- 
poses to train young men and women 
to do Christian work whether profes- 
sional or lay. Courses include Bible, 
public speaking, health, Thai and 
Karen languages, geography, manual 
arts and cottage skills, and women’s 
work. A three-year curriculum of this 
broad nature will prepare good lead- 
ers to take the Good News in all its 
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implications for the fuller life to the 
thousands of villages where only dark- 
ness, fear, and superstition now exist. 


Mission Builds Road 


Northwest Thailand is about 95 per 
cent mountains. The Karens live in 
those mountains farthest removed 
from well-traveled roads. In order to 
live among these people and carry on 
an effective program, proper com- 
munication is imperative. Convinced 
of this fact, the Thailand Mission has 
accomplished a rare feat in mission 
history. It has built a sixteen-mile 
road over rugged mountainous ter- 
rain to the backdoor of its new station 
bungalow at Baw Gaow. 

Using only hand tools, such as picks 
and hoes, some five hundred villagers 
worked under contract to complete the 
formidable task in only six short 
weeks. This road is truly the material 
lifeline of the center and the agricul- 
tural and medical programs of the sta- 
tion. Besides the direct benefit to the 
mission, the road will stimulate the 
economic development of the area and 
may encourage increased government 
concern for mountain people in other 
difficult areas. 


Agricultural Work Begun 

The need for a better diet and a 
cash crop among the Karens have led 
to a double-pronged agricultural ex- 
tension program. The planting of 
home gardens, the growing of more 
nutritious vegetables, and improved 
methods of soil conservation will be 
coupled with a public health program 
to strike at the heart of much sickness, 
disease, and malnutrition. The present 
diet of rice and salt with hot peppers 
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and an occasional squash is not suffi- 
cient to develop disease-resisting bod- 
ies. Attempts are also being made to 
produce larger and more productive 
chickens and pigs by introducing 
Western breeds for crossbreeding with 
native stock. 

Many of the Karens are opium 
traders or smokers and some have even 
begun to raise the drug. An urgent 
program encouraging the cultivation 
of a high value, low volume cash crop 
is getting underway. Experiments in 
coffee, orange, grape, and avocado 
culture will be undertaken this year 
in order to strengthen the churches 
and raise the economy. 

Only ten years ago the Christian 
Karens in Thailand numbered eight 
hundred after about seventy years of 
witness. Today the growing twenty- 
five churches and one thousand six 
hundred members are awakening to 
the great evangelistic opportunities be- 
fore them. The time is right. God has 
opened the doors. Let us pray and 
labor. 

JAmes E. ConKLIN 


BURMA 


‘ Mission Conference 


American Baptist missionaries in 
Burma launched upon a new era in 
May when they met for their sixty- 
second annual mission conference at 
Maymyo, where thirty-three of the 
forty-four missionaries attended. They 
adopted a new constitution which 
changes the conference into a fellow- 
ship and formally transfers the respon- 
sibility for the program in Burma to 
the Burma Baptist Convention. Na- 
tionals and missionaries now work to- 
gether as colleagues, not only in spirit 
but in actual organization. Truly, the 
theme, “A new commandment... . 
that ye love one another . . .,” was 
carried out not only in spirit but in 
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Leadership training center in Thailand. A dozen or more expected to en- 
roll, but forty-three came! They are from all areas of Thai Karen Hills 
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WHERE WILL THEY GO? 


To the mission field? Perhaps, but only with your support. Your continued, week- 
by-week gifts, increasing each year make their service possible. Some of their needs 
might be provided by special gifts but their modest salaries, their housing, their 
everyday necessities must come through the Unified Budget of the American Baptist 


Convention. 


Help them to go by increasing your gifts and your church’s Unified Budget goal. 


The American Baptist and 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies 
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ctual deed as the missionaries took 
his step forward. 

This change comes as a result of 
vears of planning and study. The work 
— American Baptist missionaries in 
8urma has continued 144 years, ever 
since the beginning of the American 
nissionary movement when Adoniram 
ind Ann Judson came in 1813. The 
credit for today’s historic step goes to 
the long line of missionaries who have 
so ably taught and trained the leaders 
who, today, are capable and ready to 
assume responsibilities in the work of 
the Burma Baptist Convention. 


Missionaries Still Needed 


The work and need of the mission- 
aries have not decreased. They con- 
tinue to serve through Bible schools, 
seminaries, publications, Christian 
schools, hospitals, churches, agricul- 
tural work, and evangelistic efforts. 
The difference is that now they are re- 
quested and assigned by the Burma 
Baptist Convention rather than the 
missionary conference, and all plan- 
ning for the work is done by this organ- 
ization. The missionaries are members 
of the convention and have representa- 
tives on its executive committee and so 
still carry their share of responsibility. 

The new day was evident even pre- 
ceding the mission conference when 
the executive committee of the Burma 
Baptist Convention met at Maymyo 
for the purpose of formulating policies 
and priorities because of this new re- 
sponsibility. We were fortunate in hav- 
ing Dr. and Mrs. Dana M. Albaugh 
present for both the convention com- 
mittee meetings and for the mission 
conference which followed. However, 
we nearly missed this privilege because 
Dr. Albaugh met with the unfortunate 
experience of fracturing his leg in a 
fall while visiting the new hospital 
conducted by Keith R. Dahlberg, of 
Kengtung, Burma. Nevertheless, after 
only a week he came to Maymyo and 
aided both the convention committee 
and the conference in interpreting the 
findings of the overseas planning con- 
sultation and clarifying problems of 
the work. 

EILEEN REEVES JAMES 


BENGAL-ORISSA 
Thumbprints 


A Bengali gentleman cam: to my 
door with a petition, signed by forty 
thumb impressions, requesting that an 
adult literacy school be started in his 
village, located about two miles north- 
west of us. I was somewhat surprised 
that a Bengali would bring such a 
petition on behalf of tribal people. 
Usually they vehemently oppose any 
attempt to teach these people to read, 
but he was surprisingly eager to have 
us teach the Word of God. 
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We arrived at the village at sun- 
down, after sliding over a muddy, rain- 
drenched path which twisted its way 
between flooded fields of growing rice. 
As the evening darkened, shadowy 
figures padded silently along the vil- 
lage paths to the place where we were 
to read. It was a large open room with 
a thatch roof supported by heavy mud 
pillars. Upon a raised veranda of an 
adjoining building, incense and an 
oil lamp burned before a closed door. 
This was the household’s evening wor- 


ship to Vishnu. 


Two-hour Lesson 


As soon as the gas lantern was 
lighted, we got down to the business of 








the evening and registered the names 
of all who wanted to read. Forty-five 
of them brought the literacy book for 
their first reading lesson. After ex- 
plaining the need for literacy, with the 
help of several charts, we started on 
the first page. By dividing into groups, 
and then working with individuals, we 
managed in two hours to get most of 
them through the first page, which 
consisted of three characters and com- 
binations of these letters made into 
words, 

Several could not grasp the relation- 
ship between the sound of a letter and 
the written form. It does take time and 
great patience to handle so many peo- 
ple who have such limited under- 
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Connecticut Church Adopts 


Every Family Subscription P Son 


For the fourth consecutive year The Second Baptist Church, 
Suffield, Conn., has adopted the Every Family Subscription Plan, 
which means that the church sends Msstons Magazine into the 
homes of 150 active church families. The Every Family Plan rate 


Joseph A. Sisk, pastor of the church writes: By sending Mis- 
sions into each of the homes of our families, we have placed a con- 
tinuing stream of information concerning our mission work and 
additional needs in the hands of all. Reference from the pulpit gives 
added emphasis to the accounts of our Christian work at home and 
abroad. Increased giving to missions more than pays for the cost, 
and keeps us informed and alert in our world task. 
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Every Family Subscription P ioe 


For information write 


MISSIONS MAGAZINE 
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New married students dormitory and Senden Center now nearing completion 


FRIENDS, CHURCHES, ALUMNI AND STUDENTS 


in first six months 


PLEDGE $310,000 OF $600,000 GOAL FOR 1958 


Toward 150th Anniversary Development Program with long-range goal of $1,500,000 
CURRENT CAMPAIGN GOALS 


@ HOUSING for married students and improvement of existing facilities. 
@ FACULTY SUPPORT to provide faculty salary increases and additions to faculty. 
@ SCHOLARSHIP AID for increased student body of over 200. © 


Individuals, churches and church organizations who have not yet participated in this 
program are invited to contact 


President HERBERT GEZORK 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


210 Herrick Road Newton Centre 59, Mass. 
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75 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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standing. Many of them will learn, but 
some will drop out after a time. One 
of the disturbing problems of this 
school is that we have only one teacher 
and there will be, according to those 
present, at least 150 who will want to 
read. We hope they will wait until 
later when some of the first group will 
be prepared to help them. 

C. L. Kau 


SWITZERLAND 
Evangelism Conference 


The European Baptist Federation 
called together an evangelism confer- 
ence on May 6-13, on the beautiful 
campus of the Baptist Seminary, 
Ruschlikon-Zurich, Switzerland. Sixty- 
three men and four women, represent- 
ing nineteen countries, were present. 
Joel Sorenson, of Sweden, chairman 
of the committee on evangelism of 
the federation, presided. Gaines S. 
Dobbins, of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention and Walter E. Woodbury, sec- 
retary of evangelism for the Pennsyl- 
vania Baptist Convention, conducted 
seminars on Christian education and 
evangelism. Other speakers were: 
President Josef Nordenhaug, of the 
seminary; Edwin A. Bell, American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society rep- 
resentative in Europe; Henry Cook, 
European secretary of the Baptist 
World Alliance and secretary of the 
European Baptist Federation; F. S. 
Fitzsimmonds, tutor in Spurgeon’s 
College; L. R. Misselbrook, pastor of 
Leavesdenroad Baptist’ Church, Wat- 
ford, England; and Joel Sorenson, of 
Stockholm. 

Mrs. Ruth Pepper, of England, 
president of the European Baptist 
Women’s Federation, and Mrs. Thora 
Thoong, of Sweden, president of the 
Swedish Baptist Women’s Union, were 
present, with Mrs. Dobbins and Mrs. 
Woodbury, whom they asked to con- 
vey the greetings of European Bap- 
tist women to the Baptist women of 
the United States. 

The eighteen countries represented 
were: Austria, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Belgium, England, Germany, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, Scotland, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United States. 


Iron Curtain Delegates 

Much interest centered around the 
four men from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain: Josef Nagy, vice-president of the 
Hungarian Baptist Union; Aleksander 
Kircun, of Warsaw, president of 
the Polish Baptist Union; Ljudevit 
Drobny, of Belgrade and Franjo 
Klem, of Rijeka, Yugoslavia. Their 
healthy appearance, good humor, deep 
faith; and optimism were a delight and 
a blessing to the brethren. They all 
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reported encouraging growth in Bap- 
tist work in their homelands. 

In Warsaw, the Government has 
given land upon which a Baptist head- 
quarters, church, and seminary will be 
combined in one large building when 
sufficient funds are in hand to start 
construction. President Kircun’s son 
and another Baptist young man are 
enrolled at Ruschlikon to begin their 
studies for the ministry in September. 

Josef Nagy, of Hungary, said: 
“Outside our church life we endeavor 
to live an exemplary private and fam- 
ily life. The live witness of believers, 
particularly at their work, is now the 
best translation of the Bible. From 
this we have had a number of wonder- 
ful conversions. We are happy for 
freedom to speak the gospel, for the 
opportunities of working, and for the 
measure of fruit which we have been 
privileged to see.” 

Earnest request for prayer came 
from the ministers from Italy and 
Spain, where they labor in difficult 
fields under trying circumstances. But 
their faith is sufficient for the task, as 
expressed by a pastor from Spain who 
said: “We know that God leads us to 
somewhere. Maybe he gives us just as 
much freedom as we can bear.” 


Baptists Growing 
Dr. Nordenhaug said that there are 
now about 1,150,000 European Bap- 
tists—525,000 in the west, and 625,- 
000 in the east. He stated that “Al- 
though they differ in theology and 
tradition, they are all deeply con- 
cerned with evangelism. Man is set in 
a secular environment which today is 
characterized by intense materialism 
and increasing dependence on the 
state. Today the gospel of Jesus Christ 
does not generally meet with any par- 
ticular resentment, it just seems ir- 
relevant to modern man. Evangelism 
aims to reconcile man to God so that 
he may become ‘the salt of the earth’ 
and ‘the light of the world.’ ” 
Guiapys R. Woopsury 


NEW YORK 
American Baptist Chaplains 


The past presents a challenge for 
the future when all the accomplish- 
ments of American Baptist chaplains 
are surveyed. For example, one chap- 
lain made 2,342 hospital calls in one 
year, a single missionary meeting had 
500 wives of service personnel in at- 
tendance, and nearly 100 teen-agers 
attended meetings each Sunday night 
at one chapel. In one year, 175 Ameri- 
can Baptist chaplains made 1,416 
addresses in Baptist churches; gave re- 
ligious instruction to 3,400 service per- 
sonnel; attended 2,050 Baptist meet- 
ings, dedicated 258 infants; and re- 
ported 3,600 conversions or baptisms. 
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New Book Announcement— 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
THROUGH 
SMALL-Group DISCUSSION 


By HELEN I. DRIVER, Ph.D. 
and CONTRIBUTORS 


A Source Book of Small-Group 
Discussion Methods in Current 
Use for Programs of Counseling, 
Treatment, Education and 
Training. 


SECTION I—MULTIPLE COUN. 
SELING: A SMALL-GROUP DIS- 
CUSSION METHOD FOR PER- 
SONAL GROWTH 


Step-by-step procedures of a combina- 
tion group-individual counseling method. 
Detailed analysis of fifteen small-group 
discussion projects with adjunctive in- 
dividual counseling: teen-agers, college 
students, and adults. Effectiveness of 
this method is shown through benefits 
gained by normal, neurotic, and psy- 
chotic participants. 


280 pp., 12 chapters, illustrative ma- 
terials, appendix, refs. 


SECTION II — SYMPOSIUM: 
SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION AS 
AN AID TO LEARNING 


Thirty nine articles by professional 
contributors in the fields of elementary 
and secondary education; colleges and 
theological seminaries; psychiatric hos- 
pital training and treatment; alcoholic 
treatment centers; private and public 
counseling clinics; correctional institu- 
tion; hospital for the aging; Christian 
education and mental health agencies. 

184 pp., 5 parts, illustrated; 600-item 
bibliography. 


Clothbound, 464 pp., 6 x 9; illustrated, 
chapter and general references, index. 
Postpaid __ $7.00 


Sent on approval if requested, 


clerical discounts 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
803 Moygara Rd., Madison 4, Wis. 

















RESPONSIBILITY 





St. Chrysostom Church, Chicago, Ill. 


When the Casavants first began 
building organs people led a simple 
life, but insisted on quality workman- 
ship and sound financial responsibility. 
These assets enabled the Casavant 
firm to expand plant and equipment 
and buy choice materials in quantity 
for manufacturing needs, 


Casabant Freres 


Designers and Builders of ©!M'TED 
Organs and Church Furniture 
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is in this Little Book 


It describes the “annuity with a 
heart” which pays you a safe, largely 
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American Bible Society to spread the 
Gospel to all the world. 
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Work of Chaplains 


American Baptist chaplains minister 
in many ways to servicemen and their 
families. Besides conducting Sunday 
and midweek services they give leader- 
ship in daily vacation Bible schools, 
arrange home hospitality for service- 
men away from home, conduct mis- 
sion tours, provide retreats for families 
of servicemen, hold churchmanship 
classes, and promote family group con- 
ferences. They also organize visitation 
teams, conduct schools of prayer, ar- 
range psychiatric workshops, and 
sponsor Saturday morning children’s 
hours, schools of missions, scout meet- 
ings, and many other activities which 
help to build the moral fiber of serv- 
icemen. 


Chaplain of the Year 

“The Chaplain of the Year Award” 
was presented to three American Bap- 
tist chaplains within five years. These 
awards are given by the three branches 
of the service to chaplains who ex- 
emplify the spirit which motivated 
four chaplains to give their life pre- 
servers to others on the sinking ship, 
Dorchester. 


Chaplains’ Retreat 
The 1958 annual chaplains’ retreat 
was held June 7—11 at Franklin, Ohio. 
Featured speakers were A. H. Bout- 
well, of Stony Brook, Long Island, and 
Jitsuo Morikawa, secretary of the de- 
partment of evangelism of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Societies. 
Harvey R. KEsTER 


BELGIAN CONGO 
Full Day at Ngombe 


There were more than 450 people 
in attendance! People had been look- 
ing forward to the annual matondo 
(“thanksgiving”) service at our 
Ngombe church post ever since the 
one last year. 

On the Friday before, Phyllis L. 


Benner (our evangelistic missionary) , 


John Lubikulu (our pastor), and I 
went out to examine persons who were 
requesting church membership. Our 
first stop was at Kimbwala, where 
seven belong to Christ and his church. 
It is always with sadness that some 
have to be told to wait and receive 
further instruction. Leaving Kimb- 
wala, we went to Ngombe (meaning 
“cow”) where two persons were ex- 
amined and approved for membership. 
We are convinced that screening can- 
didates very carefully for church mem- 
bership makes for a stronger and more 
active church membership. 


Service and Baptism 


The members of the Ngombe 
church had built a large arbor of 


palm tranches, as the church building 


was much too small. The service, held 
from 9 a.m. to 1 p.M., began with 
singing and prayer, after which every- 
one walked to the Congo River, about 
three-quarters of a mile away, for the 
baptism of the three candidates. At the 
river, the people sat on the sand bank 
and sang a stanza of a hymn after each 
candidate was baptized. 

Returning to the palm-branch ar- 
bor, we had music from our Leopold- 
ville church choir (which had been 


invited to the service), two groups of 


school children, a men’s chorus, and a 
women’s chorus. Other program fea- 
tures included the awarding of first 
certificates to five women who had 
learned to read, a double wedding, the 
dedication of four babies, the offering, 
the sermon, and a communion service 
in the church. 

The offering amounted to the 
equivalent of $70.38. It will enable 
the church to finish paying the salaries 
of some of its people, whom it could 
not completely pay during the past 
few months, and it will substantially 
help the church meet its expenses in 
the coming months. 

What a wonderful experience! We 
ask you to continue to pray for us. 

Ceci G. WEAVER 










PEWS, PULPIT 


FURNITURE 





AND CHANCEL By 


inition 


COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS ¢ CHAIRS 
ALTARS ¢ LECTERNS 


Gothic, Romanesque, Colonial, 
end Early American designs to 
harmonize with every edifice. 


Send for illustrated Catalog 


Furniture for America’s Churches 
Since 1897 


‘5. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


¢ SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 
MISSIONS 
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| 91st EDITION 


we BiDIC 
Dbook 





{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook’’} 


Book OF a Lifetime... FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S S Teachers 


it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 
Amazing Archaeological prooovertee. 
Confirming or ne Bible History, with 7: 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 
How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 
An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 
Now Contains Select Bible Verses. There 
is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 
{Further particulars sent on request} 
4x6%x 1% inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 


Order from your Bookstore or ,¢ 


H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, chicago90, i. 


















FURNITURE 


fine craftsmanship . . . pulpits 
altars, communion sets 


yours FREE! 


SEE the new 
28-page Endicott 
catalog—shows 
complete line of 
fine furniture, 
Cushion-Eze pews, 
and the new 
Add-a-Cushion . . . 
also plant and 
manufacturing 
facilities. 


CHURCH PEWS 
with patented, built-in 
foam cushioning 

























VINYLFOAM 


add-a: CUSHION 


designed to fit all types 
; of church pews 






Send for your 
FREE 
CATALOG 
Today! 







Write Dept. 086 


ENDICOTT * 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
Winona Lake + Indiana 




























NOW...3 SIZES 


~s 


clearlyte || 


COMMUNIONVCUPSEE 


. noise-free . . ; 
lightweight . . . boilproof com- 
munion glasses . . . $1.25 Doz. 


FREE sample of each size 
Sudbury BRASS GOODS CO. 


Dept. $, 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


June, 1958 


F Unbreakable . 





your dealer 


Dilms... 


BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





H‘4v. YOU been planning your 
summer program for vacation 
church school, summer camps, and as- 
semblies to include motion pictures. 
The special summer rates on Cathe- 
dral Films will be in effect during 
June, July, and August. This special 
rate applies only to the subjects listed, 
with no exception. 

The following motion pictures may 


be rented for $5: 


194. Cain and Abel 18 min. 
159. Queen Esther (1, 2) 50 min. 
161. Amos 20 min. 
175. Simon Peter, Fisherman 32 min. 
151. Calling of Matthew 28 min. 
125. Certain Nobleman 20 min. 
126. Child of Bethlehem 22 min. 
152. Rich Young Ruler 27 min. 
134. Blind Beggar 30 min. 
150. Unfaithful Servant 20 min. 
131. Man of Faith 22 min. 
129. No Greater Power 24 min. 
130. Who Is My Neighbor? 30min. 
132. Woman to Remember 30 min. 
140. Jairus’ Daughter 27 min. 
127. Journey into Faith 34 min. 
199. Footsteps of Witchdoctor 22 min. 
136. Go Forth 20 min. 
166. Thy Will Be Done 30 min. 
137. For All People 28 min. 
228. 45 Tioga Street 32 min. 
204. Fourth R 17 min. 
138. How to Teach with Films 20 min. 


The following six films rent for $8 
during this period: 


133. Voice in the Wilderness 40 min. 
203. The Difference 44 min. 
167. And Now I See 40 min. 
176. Salt of the Earth 45 min. 
210. For Good or Evil 45 min. 
202. The Two Kingdoms 62 min. 


World Wide Films has a plan by 
which you save 10 per cent by order- 
ing six films within a six-month time 
limit. Following is a list: 


Rental Fee 
358. More Than Champions $8. 
361. The Silver Shield $8. 
363. Sunday on the Range $12. 
359. Mr. Texas $25. 
362. Souls in Conflict $35 
360. Oiltown, U.S.A. $35. 
376. Eastward to Asia $12. 
377. Crescent and Cross $15. 
394. Tommy Finds a Pet $9. 
395. Tommy's New Friend $9. 
396. A Letter from Alaska $9. 
390. Dead Men on Furlough $12. 
392. The Flame $20. 
391. Of Such Is the Kingdom $10. 
402. Miracle in Manhattan $50. 








Moller 


Custom Construction 


Quality must be built into a fine 
instrument! When a Moller pipe 
organ is “born” on the drafting 
boards, only the finest materials and 
mechanisms are specified. Each 
exacting detail is supervised in the 
Moller factory. The result—unex- 
celled beauty of tone and perfect 
response. See... Hear... Com- 
pare! There’s a Moller priced right 
for you. 


OMUMR 








PORATED 
> 
Renou re 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U 


d for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
S.A 





Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 


Your Standard of Excellence since 1912 








CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their “Sunday” look for years. 


Write for catalog C-5 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 


7 West 36 St., New York 18, N. Y. 





Answers to Quiz on Page 3 

(1) East Japan Baptist Convention. 
(2) Thule Air Base. (3) National 
Council on Alcoholism. (4) Rice, salt, 
pepper and squash. (5) 30,000. (6) 
114. (7) 600,000. (8) 25, 1,600. 
(9) Churches, missions, and Sunday 
schools. (10) Polish Government. 
(11) Kerala. (12) $8-million. (13) 
Delegates from behind Iron Curtain. 
(14) True. (15) Ralph C. Walker. 
(16) John H. Bonnell. (17) Ngombe. 
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THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


This one volume “miracle of inclusive- 
ness” contains: 2307 easy-to-read pages, 
up-to-date information and illustrations 
on all subjects of importance, supple- 
ment of illustrations: with maps, pic- 
tures, and a record of events 1950-56. 


$35.00 
+ COLUMBIA 


University Press 


2960 Broadway 
New York 27, New York 

















They Teach Us 
To Pray 











——y REGINALD E. O. WHITES 
An ABC of prayer based on the 


spiritual experience of the great 
men of the Bible, culminating in the 
teachings of Jesus. “A book of 
spiritual enrichment.”—-F. Town- 
LEY Lorp. $3.00 


At your bookseller 


HARPER G BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 

















CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


The Post Office will not forward 
copies of MISSIONS. SO PLEASE... 
at least one month before the first 
issue to go to the new address, send 
us your new address and, if pos- 
sible, an address label from a back 
copy. If label isn’t available send 
new and old address to: 


MISSIONS Magazine 
152 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Club Talh... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





ECENTLY, a letter from Leland 
Foster Wood, interim minister of 
the Lakewood Baptist Church, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, stated that the commis- 
sion on world outreach of his church 
printed the following paragraph in the 
church paper, as part of a campaign 
to secure subscriptions for Missions 
magazine: 

“No Time to Read? To read what? 
Surely everyone reads something each 
day, a newspaper, a popular secular 
magazine, a book. We have reached 
a sad state of affairs if Baptists have 
no time left to read their denomina- 
tional journal and prefer only the 
lighter and nonreligious literature. 
Usually, the problem is one of selection 
of reading materials rather than a lack 
of time. We usually make time for 
those things we want to do. As Bap- 
tists and Christians, we need to preach 
and teach the value of reading serious 
literature—such as Murssions. Sub- 
scribe or renew now!” 


There has been an excellent re- 
sponse to the New Every Family Sub- 
scription Plan. At the present time 
over one hundred churches have sent 
us their complete church rosters, and 
MIssIONs is going into each home. 
The information and guidance mate- 
rials included in each issue of the mag- 
azine will do much to increase inter- 
est, attendance, and stewardship on 
the part of the total membership of 
these churches. Many pastors and lay- 
men have written testifying to the 
benefits derived from sending Mts- 
SIONS to the entire church constitu- 
ency. 


Perhaps your church would be in- 
terested in this plan. If so, please write 
to the office at 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y., for a leaflet describing 
the plan. 


Some club managers have sent us a 
list of four or five subscriptions ex- 
pecting to receive the $1.00 rate, not 
realizing that this rate is good only 
when MIssIONs goes to every active 
church family. Please read the in- 
struction leaflet carefully, since there 
can be no variations from the plan at 
such a low subscription rate. The 
regular club rates for new subscrip- 
tions or renewals are $2.00 for one 
year; $3.50 for two years; and $5.00 
for three years. 








HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


coeducational liberal arts 
founded 1844 

dedicated to the dignity and sanctity 

of each student as a Child of God, to 

be so developed and educated that the 

personal destiny of each is respected 

and helped by the rest. 


750 students 














The sum total 
of biblical knowledge 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


...a library of the Bible in 12 volumes! 


For the first time in this 
generation, a comprehen- 
sive, usable commentary on 
the entire Bible—an indis- 
pensable aid for every 
preacher, teacher, and stu- 
dent of the Bible. 

“The best two-foot shelf 
of books about the Bible 
now available in the Eng- 
lish language.”—Christian 
Century. 

Each volume, $8.75 


visit your bookstore soon 


ABINGDON PRESS 








FOLDING 







Direct Factory 
Prices & Discounts 


Over 46,000 in- 
stitutions own 

and use modern AND 
Monroe Folding 
Banquet Tables. 
Write for the new —— = 
MONROE 50TH : 7 Se 
ANNIVERSARY 
» CATALOG of 
Folding Tables, § 
Folding Chairs, 
Trucks, Movable <— 
Partitions, Fold- — 
ing Risers, ctc.. — 
Get our special prices, 












quantity discounts, also terms. 
Monroe Co., 271 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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Which Way rere “lhey Going! 


CHRISTIAN 

HIGHER 

EDUCATION 
_ CHALLENGE 


AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
N t NEW YORK NY 


Will they walk in the paths of 
Christian service — as pastors, mis- 
sionaries or devoted Christian lay- 
men? 


A Christian higher education is es- 
sential to a Christian future for 
America and for the world. 


Support your American Baptist 
schools, colleges, seminaries, and 
student centers through the Chris- 
tian Higher Education Challenge in 
1959! 


Invest in a Christian tomorrow! 








COUNCIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERATION AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVEgRTIONS 
152 Madison Avenue. New York 15.N. Y. 





